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HERO  OF  GREYSTONE  No.  1. 

BY  EX  FIRE  CHIEF  WARDEN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BURNING  MILL— A  TERRIBLE  PERIL. 

Clang!  clang!  clang! 

The  great  tire-bell  pealed  forth  the  alarm,  and  all  Greystone  stood 
still  to  count  the  number  of  the  strokes. 

Clang!  clangl 

Five  strokes! 

It  was  in  the  Fifth  District! 

Thousands  rushed  out  of  their  houses  and  gazed  in  the  direction  of 
the  lower  end  of  Greystone. 

A  dense  volume  of  black  smoke  was  ascending  skyward  from  one 
of  the  great  factories  down  by  the  river — the  beautiful  Susquehanna. 

People  rushed  in  that  direction  with  blanched  faces  and  bated 
breaths. 

There  were  several  large  mills  down  there,  and  more  than  one-half 
the  families  in  Greystone  had  one  or  more  members  at  work  in  them. 

No  wonder  everybody  rushed  forward  to  see  and  render  assistance 
to  the  imperiled  operatives. 

A  hoarse  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

“  It’s  the  suspender  works!  God  help  the  poor  girls!” 

Out  of  the  two  hundred  hands  employed  there  ninety  per  cent,  were 
girls. 

The  flames  were  spreading  with  terrible  rapidity. 

Girls  sprang  out  of  the  windows  on  the  lower  floors,  and  were 
caught  in  the  arms  of  brave  men  who  had  rushed  to  the  spot  on  the 
first  alarm.  At  the  upper  windows  others  appeared,  screaming  for 
help,  and  a  thousand  throats  yelled  for  ladders. 

“  Out  of  the  way!”  came  in  a  thrilling  trumpet-tone,  as  a  fire  engine 
dashed  down  the  street  and  rushed  round  the  corner  neaiest  the 
burning  building.  “  Out  of  the  way.  Clear  the  track!’’ 

Tiie  dense  mass  of  excited  people  surged  to  the  right  and  left,  leav¬ 
ing  a  passage  for  the  engine  and  brave  firemen. 

“Fred  Flame!  Fred  Flame!”  screamed  a  dozen  girls  at  the  third- 
story  windows,  as  a  handsome  youth  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  in  a 
fireman’s  hat  and  red  shirt,  dashed  up  at  the  head  of  the  engine, 
trumpet  in  hand.  “Save  us!  Save  us!” 

“Fred  Flame!  Fred  Flame!”  cried  hundreds  of  voices  in  the  crowd; 
“save  ’em!  save  ’em!” 

“Don’t  jump!  don’t  jump!”  cried  the  young  fireman  through  his 
trumpet.  “  I’ll  come  up  to  you!” 

Then,  turning  to  his  men,  he  trumpeted:  • 

“  Hurry  up  the  ladders.” 

Tne  ladder-truck  dashed  up  at  a  furious  rate,  and  stopped  almost 
under  the  eaves  of  the  burning  mill. 


“  Save  us!  Save  us!”  screamed  the  terror-stricken  girls  at  the 
third-story  windows  again,  as  the  flames  burst  through  the  openings 
above  their  heads. 

The  brave  young  fireman  looked  up  and  saw  their  peril,  and 
instinctively  knew  that  iu  a  few  moments  more  they  would  begin 
leaping  for  their  lives. 

Placiug  the  trumpet  to  his  lips  again,  he  sung  out: 

“  Hurry  up  with  the  ladders!”  and  then  dashed  into  the  burning 
building  through  a  cloud  of  flame  and  smoke. 

A  cry  of  hor^  went  up  from  the  crowds  as  they  saw  him  dis¬ 
appear. 

“He  will  be  suffocated!” 

“  He’ll  never  get  out  alive!” 

“  Such  a  boy l” 

“  They  ought  to  have  kept  him  back!”  and  hundreds  of  similar 
exclamations  burst  from  all  sides. 

The  firemen  hastened  to  raise  the  long  ladders  to  the  third-story 
windows,  but  ere  they  succeeded  iu  doing  so,  Fred  Flame,  the  young 
foreman  of  the  engine  company,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  fright¬ 
ened  girls,  and  essayed  to  calm  their  fears. 

“  Keep  cool,  girls,”  he  cried;  in  sirong,  cheery  tones,  “and  you’ll 
get  out  all  right!" 

They  crowded  around  him,  and  besought  him  to  save  them. 

“  Yes — yes!”  he  cried,  “I’ll  save  every  one  of  you,  if  you  will  keep 
cool,  and  do  as  you  are  told.” 

“  Tell  us— tell  us  what  to  do,  and  we’ll  do  it,”  cried  several  at 
once. 

“  All  right.  Keep  cool,  and  wait  for  the  ladders.  Ah!  here’s  a  lad¬ 
der  now.” 

He  sprang  to  the  window  and  looked  down  at  the  sea  of  upturned 
faces. 

A  cheer  came  up  that  sounded  like  the  roar  of  the  sea. 

As  the  ladder  struck  the  window  the  young  fireman  sprang  out  upon 
it,  taking  the  nearest  girl  with  him. 

The  others  screamed  with  terror  when  they  saw  that  he  was  leaving 
them  with  one  of  the  girls. 

“  I’ll  be  back  in  one  minute!”  he  cried,  hastening  down  the  ladder 
with  one  of  the  half-fainting  girls  in  his  arms. 

When  he  reached  the  ground  with  the  girl  another  wild  cheer  burst 
from  the  crowd. 

“  Put  up  another  ladder  alongside!”  he  cried,  hastening  back  up  to 
the  shrieking  girls. 

Taking  another  girl  out  of  the  window,  he  started  down  again. 
Another  fireman,  half  way  up  the  ladder,  swung  round  underneath 
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to  allow  him  to  pass,  and  then  rushed  on  up  and  took  one  of  the  girls 
out  of  the  window. 

Iu  another  moment  another  ladder  was  run  up  alongside  the  other 
one,  when  a  dozen  tiremen  ran  up  as  nimbly  as  so  many  squirrels, 
and,  as  each  seized  a  girl,  he  ran  down  the  other  one. 

At  last  the  floor  seemed  to  be  clear  of  girls,  and  the  order  was  given 
to  remove  the  ladders. 

But  a  shrill  scream  sounded  high  above  the  roar  of  the  flames,  and 
a  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  crowd  as  the  blanched  face  of  a  young 
<rirl  was  seen  at  the  fourth-story  window! 

How  she  got  there,  and  where  she  had  been  up  to  that  moment, 
was  a  puzzle  to  everyone  in  the  great  throng  below. 

Dense  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke  issued  from  every  window. 

As  the  young  girl  leaned  out  of  the  window,  a  fierce  tongue  of 
flame  and  black  smoke  curled  and  twisted  through  the  opening  just 
above  her  head. 

“Oh,  God!”  groaned  hundreds  of  horror-stricken  people  below; 
“  she  is  lost.  She  cannot  escape!  She  must  perish!” 

“  Splice  the  ladder  and  run  it  up!”  sung  out  Fred  Flame  through 
his  trumpet,  and  the  next  moment  he  sprang  through  the  window  of 
the  third  story  and  disappeared  from  view. 

The  brave  firemen  shuddered  with  horror  as  they  saw  him  disappear 
from  sight,  as  they  well  knew  his  daring  spirit.  He  would  rescue  that 
young  girl  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

The  moment  he  sprang  through  the  window  young  Flamo  was 
blinded  by  the  smoke.  But  he  had  been  ia  the  mill  before,  and  knew 
which  way  the  stairs  ran. 

With  eyes  closed,  and  holding  his  breath,  he  dashed  forward  through 
a  perfect  sea  of  flame  and  smoke,  and  struck  the  stairs  that  led  up  to 
the  fourth  floor. 

Up,  up  he  bounded,  taking  four  steps  at  a  bound. 

The  stairs  were  in  flames. 

He  felt,  but  did  not  see,  the  flames. 

He  dared  cot  breathe,  even,  and  knew  that  to  open  his  eyes  would 
be  to  so  blind  him  as  to  render  escape  from  the  building  impossible. 

Gaining  the  head  of  the  stairs,  he  dashed  across  the  floor  toward 
the  open  windows. 

Still  hplding  his  breath,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  sinking  down  for 
want  of  air.  Yet  he  dared  not  open  his  mouth  to  breathe,  nor  his 
eyes  to  see,  ns  certain  death  would  be  the  result  if  he  did  either. 

But  staggering  forward,  he  struck  against  the  wall  between  the 
windows  with  such  force  as  to  almost  stun  him.  He  kepi  his  wits 
about  him,  however,  and  at  once  began  feeling  along  the  wall.  In 
another  minute  he  struck  one  of  the  open  windows. 

So  weak  was  he  from  holding  in  his  breath  so  long  that  he  fell  across 
the  window-sill  gasping  for  air. 

“  There  he  is!  There  he  is!”  he  heard  the  people  below  shout. 
“Save  him!  Save  the  brave  boy!” 

The  scene  became  one  of  unexampled  confusion.  The  excited  fire¬ 
men  exerted  themseives  to  the  utmost  to  save  their  young  chief. 

They  saw  him  lying  limp  and  gasping  across  the  window-sill,  and 
thought  he  was  dying  iu  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  burning  building. 

Suddenly,  after  getting  his  lungs  filled  with  fresh  air,  Fred  looked 
to  the  left  and  saw  that  the  young  girl  was  at  the  next  window  to 
his.  She  was  leaning  far  out  and  looking  down  at  the  busy  firemen, 
as  if  in  doubt  os  to  their  ability  to  save  her. 

Closing  his  mouth  and  eyes  again,  the  young  fireman  ran  along  by 
the  wall  till  lie  struck  against  the  young  girl. 

She  did  not  know  that  he  had  come  to  save  her,  and  w  is  so  terri¬ 
fied  at  being  so  rudely  jostled  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  springing 
out  of  the  window. 

But  he  grasped  her  round  the  waist  and  leaned  far  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  for  air,  whilst  a  huge,  black  volume  of  smoke  and  cinders  poured 
out  of  the  window  just  above  their  heads. 

“  J’ll  save  you,”  he  said,  hoarsely.  “  Keep  cool  and  quiet.” 

She  saw  his  red  shirt  and  fireman’s  hat,  and  knew  at  once  that  one 
of  the  brave  band  had  come  to  save  her.  A  glad  cry  escaped  her  lips, 
and  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  said: 

“  Save  me!  Save  me!  I  will  do  as  you  say!” 

I  lacing  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  he  sung  out  to  the  firemen  below: 

“  Up  with  that  ladder!” 

Out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window  poured  a  dense  volume  of 


smoke  and  flame,  and  so  hot  was  it  that  both  had  to  bow  their  heads 
low  to  escape  the  blistering  heat. 

The  flames  increased  in  volume,  and  seconds  seemed  hours  to  the 
brave  young  fireman.  He  looked  behind  him  as  if  calculating  the 
chances  of  escape  by  way  of  the  stairs.  But  retreat  by  that  route  was 
cut  off  entirely,  for  Just  then  the  stairs  fell  with  a  crash,  a  heap  of  live 
coal9. 

“  Oh,  God!”  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  with  a  shudder,  as  she  clung 
to  him,  “  we  are  lost!” 

“  No— no— not  yet!”  he  returned.  “  They  will  soon  have  the  ladder 
up!  Keep  up  a  brave  heart.  I’ve  pulled  through  as  hot  places  as 
this.” 

“  Who  are  you?”  she  asked,  looking  him  full  in  the  face. 

“  I  am  Fred  Flame.” 

“  Ah!  I  thonght  so!”  and  her  face  lighted  up  with  confidence. 

“  Come,”  said  he,  “  we  must  get  out  on  the  sill  here  or  we  will 
be  burned.” 

“  But  we  will  fall  and - ” 

“  Please  trust  me  now,”  he  said,  seizing  her  in  his  aims.  “My 
life  is  at  stake  as  well  as  yours.  I  would  die  to  save  you.” 

He  then  climbed  out  of  the  window  with  her  in  his  arms,  his  feet 
hanging  far  down,  while  with  his  left  hand  he  hung  on  by  the  hinge 
of  the  iron  shutter.  It  was  a  fearful  peril.  A  cry  of  horror  went  up 
from  firemen  and  spectators  alike,  as  he  hung  there  so  high  above  the 
ground. 

Out  of  the  window  belched  flame  and  smoke — death  by  fire! 

Below  yawned  death  by  a  fall. 

“  Up  with  that  ladder!”  came  from  the  trumpet. 

“Hurrah!  Hurrah!  There  goes  the  ladder.  Up  she  goes!  Hold 
hard,  Fred,  old  boy!”  went  up  from  a  thousaud  throats. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DARING  RE8CUE. 

The  firemen  had  spliced  the  ladder  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  though  the  reader  may  have  thought  them  slow.  In  moments 
like  that  every  minute  seems  an  hour,  and  more  time  is  taken  to 
describe  the  scenes  than  is  required  for  the  transpiring  of  events. 

The  brave  firemen  exerted  themselves  as  never  before  in  their  lives, 
as  the  life  of  their  dauntless  young  chief  hung  in  the  balance.  They 
raised  the  ladder  with  a  celerity  that  astonished  old  citizens,  and  let 
it  fall  against  the  wall  just  under  Fred  Flame’s  feet. 

Then  another  peril  was  seen. 

He  could  just  touch  the  top  round  with  his  feet;  but  to  let  go  bis 
hold  on  the  iron  hinge  would  be  to  topple  over  and  fall  to  the  ground 
with  the  young  girl. 

“Oh,  God!”  groaned  hundreds  below.  “  The  brave  fellow  will  per¬ 
ish  after  all!” 

“  Never,  never!”  cried  old  Ben  Singleton,  a  blacksmith  of  giant  size 
and  strength,  who  had  been  an  old  fireman  in  New  York.  “I’ll  go  up 
and  get  him  down.”  And  without  another  word  he  sprang  through 
the  police  lines  and  dashed  up  the  ladder. 

“  Come  back! — come  down!”  yelled  a  policeman. 

“  Come  back!”  roared  a  dozen  firemen,  who  did  not  like  to  have 
any  of  the  crowd  interfere  in  their  work. 

But  the  soot-covered  ex-fireman  paid  no  attention  to  their  cries. 
Fred  Flame  was  one  of  his  pets,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  save  him 
and  the  girl  at  all  hazards. 

Up,  up  he  ran,  nimbly  as  a  squirrel,  and  in  a  few  momeuts  he  was 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

Grasping  Fred  around  the  waist,  he  said,  in  cheery  tones: 

“  Let  go  now,  lad;  I  have  ye  safe.” 

Fred  recognized  the  blacksmith’s  voice,  and  said: 

“  Thank  you,  Ben.  Steady  now;  I  am  going  to  let  go.” 

“  Let  go  then.” 

He  let  go,  and  found  himself  grasped  firmly  in  the  arms  of  the  old 
blacksmith,  who  had  braced  himself  on  two  rounds  of  the  ladder. 

The  next  moment  he  was  able  to  grasp  a  round  of  the  ladder  and 
balance  himself.  The  strain  on  Lis  muscles  had  been  terrible. 

“  Give  her  to  me,  lad,”  said  old  Ben.  “  I’ll  take  her  down.” 

She  was  but  a  mere  doll  in  the  arms  of  the  stalwart  blacksmith, 
who  ran  down  the  ladder  with  her,  leaving  Fred  to  follow  at  his 
leisure. 

As  he  reached  the  ground  the  multitude  went  wild  with  uncontroll- 
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able  enthusiasm.  They  surged  to  and  fro  like  the  sea  in  a  storm,  and 
Dually  raa  over  the  police,  who  vainly  tried  to  keep  them  back. 

“  Hip— hip!  Hurrah!  hurrah!”  they  cheered,  and  the  next  moment 
the  young  tiremau  was  raised  on  their  shoulders  and  carried  away, 
whilst  another  party  took  up  the  young  girl,  who  had  fainted  dead 
away,  and  carried  her  into  the  nearest  house.  The  good  people 
received  her  gladly,  and  gave  her  every  attention  her  condition 
called  for. 

“  Let  me  down,  boys!”  cried  Fred  Flame,  to  the  men  who  were  car¬ 
rying  him  on  their  shoulders.  “  The  tire  still  rages.  Set  me  down  and 
let  me  go  to  my  post.” 

“  The  mill  is  gone,”  said  hundreds  in  a  voice.  “  All  the  water  in 
the  Susquehauna  can’t  save  it.  Hurrah  for  the  young  fireman!” 

The  crowd  yelled  and  cheered  themselves  hoarse,  and  young  Flame 
had  to  let  them  have  their  own  way. 

Up  the  street  they  went,  hundreds  following  and  cheering  at  the  top 
ol  their  lungs,  till  they  reached  the  engine  house  of  “Greystone  No. 
1/  There  they  sat  him  down  and  gave  him  three  times  three  and 
a  tiger. 

“  Boys,”  he  said,  “  only  be  just.  I  owe  my  life  this  day  to  old  Ben 
Singleton,  the  blacksmith,  who  was  once  a  tiremau  in  New  York.  I 
would  have  fallen  to  the  grouud  but  for  him.  Give  him  three  times 
three  and  a  tiger,  too!” 

The  excited  crowd  replied  with  a  will,  making  the  welkin  ring 
with  cheers  and  shouts. 

■“  Where’s  the  brave  blacksmith?”  came  from  all  sides. 

They  looked  for  him,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  brave  old  man  had  not  followed  them  up  from  the  tire. 

“  Go  and  get  him!”  cried  Fred.  “  Bring  him  on  your  shoulders, 
foi  a  braver  or  better  man  never  lived!” 

A  couple  of  hundred  men  started  off  in  search  of  the  old  black¬ 
smith.  They  went  first  by  the  burning  mill,  where  two  or  three 
thousand  people  yet  lingered,  and,  failing  to  find  him  there,  went 
round  four  blocks  out  of  the  way  to  his  humble  shop.  There  they 
found  him  at  his  anvil,  looking  as  rugged  and  yet  calm  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  had  occurred  that  day  to  draw  him  away  from  his  forge. 

“  Come,  old  man,”  they  said,  “  we  want  you.” 

What  for?”  he  asked,  looking  a9  though  he  wa9  puzzled. 

“  Fred  Flame  wauts  you  up  at  the  engine  house,”  they  answered 
him. 

“  Ah!  The  lad  is  younger  than  I  am.  Tell  him  to  come  here,”  he 
sai«\  turning  again  to  his  forge. 

But  they  seized  him  and  bore  him  away  on  their  shoulders  in  spite 
of  lus  protestations.  He  had  on  his  old  blackened  leather  apron,  and 
his  lace  and  hands  were  scarcely  le98  blackened  than  it.  But  little 
cared  they  for  that.  The  brave  heart  under  his  soot-begrimed  shirt 
was  what  hud  challenged  their  admiration. 

Up  at  the  engine  house  the  firemen  had  returned  from  the  smolder¬ 
ing  ruins  and  run  the  engine  into  its  quarters,  when  the  crowd  came 
up  with  the  old  blacksmith. 

“  Ah,  lad,”  said  the  ex-fireman,  grasping  Fred's  hand,  as  they  Btood 
him  on  his  feet,  “  you  are  all  right  again.” 

“  Yes,  thanks  to  you,”  was  the  repiy,  as  Fred  shook  his  hand. 

"  Tut,  tut,  lad!  Such  a  plucky  boy  as  you  will  never  go  under  that 
way.  Pluck  is  what  pulls  a  man  through,  you  know.” 

“  But  I  could  not  have  held  on  there  another  half  minute,”  said  the 
young  fireman.  “  The  truth  is,  I  had  said  two  prayers  just  before  you 
reached  me.  I  owe  you  my  life,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you  so  before  all 
our  friends.  You  have  been  my  friend  for  a  long  time,  and - ” 

“  Cheese  it,  lad,”  said  the  old  blacksmith,  tears  in  his  eyes  and  his 
voice  iiuaky,  “  I'm  your  friend  still,  and  till  death.” 

“  Hurrah!  nurrah!”  cried  several  firemen  nearby,  and  every  man 
responded  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

*•  Call  a  meeting  of  the  company  at  once,”  said  Fred,  to  one  of  the 
members,  and  the  call  was  at  once  made. 

Nearly  every  member  was  on  hand,  with  hundreds  of  spectators 
Standing  around. 

Fred  proposed  the  name  of  old  Ben  Singleton  as  honorary  member 
of  Greystone  No.  1,  and  he  was  elected  with  one  long  acclamation  of 
assent. 

Again  Fred  grasped  Ms  hand  and  shook  it,  while  tears  of  joy  glis¬ 
tened  in  bis  eyes. 

Just  then  a  man  in  a  mechanic’s  garb  rushed  through  the  crowd  and 
car.ght  Fred’s  hand. 


“  Tou  havesaved  my  daughter’s  iife,  sir,”  he  faltered.  “  God  bless 
you!  God  bless  you!”  and  then  he  burst  into  tears. 

Every  eye  at  once  dimmed  with  tears  of  sympathy  in  the  joy  of  that 
honest,  hard-working  father.  A  moment  later  a  roar  of  applause  burst 
forth  that  was  heard  several  blocks  away  from  the  engine  house. 

This  scene  was  kept  up  for  over  an  hour,  and  many  men,  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  moment,  drank  more  liquor  than  was  good  for  them. 

At  last  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  the  firemen  took  oft  their  helmeted 
hats  and  red  shirts  preparatory  to  returning  to  their  work-shops, 
whence  they  had  been  called  by  the  great  tire-bell. 

Fred  Flame  returned  to  his  shop,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  tool- 
maker,  and  went  to  work  as  usual. 

Just  before  he  quit  work  his  employer  came  to  his  bench,  and 
said: 

“  I  hear  that  you  greatly  distinguished  yourself  at  the  fire  this  after¬ 
noon,  Fred.” 

Fred  blushed  like  a  school-girl  and  said: 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that,  sir.  I  did  all  I  could  to  save  life  and 
property.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  you  did,”  said  the  man.  “  When  a  man  does  his  best 
be  is  pretty  apt  to  do  something.  I  like  a  man  who  always  tries  to 
do  his  best.  When  you  want  to  leave  this  bench  and  take  a  place  as 
salesman  in  the  store  let  me  know.” 

“  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Moore,”  stammered  Fred.  “I  am  not  tired  of 
my  work;  besides,  I  have  not  yet  thoroughly  mastered  it  in  all  its 
branches.” 

“  You  are  the  best  workman  in  the  shop,  except  old  Jean  Grevy, 
the  Frenchman,  who,  if  he  would  leave  drink  alone,  would  be  the  finest 
workman  in  the  State.” 

“  That’s  whatl  think  too,  sir,”  said  our  hero.  “  I  don’t  think  that 
he  drinks  as  much  now  as  he  did  last  year.” 

After  a  few  more  words  of  conversation  the  employer  left  him  to  his 
work.  Fred  turned  to  his  bench  with  a  sparkling  eye  and  flushed  face, 
for  the  compliments  of  his  employer  had  made  him  cheerful  and 
light  of  heart. 

That  evening  he  was  again  at  the  engine  house,  with  a  score  or 
more  firemen,  and  for  the  first  time  learned  who  the  young  girl  was 
whose  life  he  had  saved. 

“  Her  name  is  Grace  Grant,”  said  one  of  the  firemen,  “  the  pret¬ 
tiest  girl  in  the  mill.  Your  employer’s  son,  Gerald,  is  particularly 
sweet  on  her.” 

“  Ah!  Is  that  so?” 

“  Yes.  He  calls  on  her  regularly,  and  sends  her  beautiful  pres¬ 
ents.” 

“  Indeed!”  and  the  young  fireman  was  no  little  surprised  at  what  he 
heard. 

As  he  was  returning  from  the  engine  house  at  a  late  hour  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  call  on  Grace  and  inquire  how  she  had  fared  siuce  her 
escape  from  the  burning  mill. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FRED  FLAME. 

That  the  reader  may  know  who  the  young,  heroic  fireman  is  we  will 
briefly  state  that  at  a  very  early  age  he  was  left  an  orphan,  both  par¬ 
ents  dying  within  three  months  of  each  oilier,  after  they  bad  been 
living  in  Greystone  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

They  had  come  from  England.  That  much  they  told  their  friends, 
but  further  than  that  they  were  very  reticent.  They  would  uot  say 
anything  to  anybody  about  themselves  or  their  family  history. 

The  father  was  highly  educated,  and  took  a  position  as  book-keeper 
in  one  of  the  mills  down  near  the  river;  the  mother  was  not  only 
highly  educated,  but  very  refined  and  accomplished.  To  aid  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  gave  music  lessons  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  wealthy  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  town. 

Thus  were  his  parents  just  before  the  mother  sickened  and  died; 
three  months  later  the  father,  whose  heart  was  buried  with  bis  lovely 
young  wife,  suddenly  died,  and  young  Fred,  then  but  four  years  old, 
was  left  alone  in  the  wide  world. 

He  was  taken  charge  of  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  and  placed  in  good 
hands.  When  but  fourteen  years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tool- 
maker  to  learn  the  trade.  So  apt  at  learning  was  he  that  in  three 
years  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  workmen  in  the  shop. 

His  master  suddenly  became  involved  in  financial  difficulties,  aDd 
had  to  retire  from  business. 
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lie  was  thus  left  his  own  master  some  three  years  before  the  end  of 
his  apprenticeship. 

Being  a  good  workman  and  steady  in  his  habits,  he  readily  found 
work  in  the  great  tool-shop  of  James  Moore  &  Son,  where  he  was 
working  at  the  time  he  was  introduced  to  the  reader. 

A  year  after  he  went  to  work  for  Moore  &  Son  he  joined  the  fire 
company.  At  the  very  first  fire  he  attended  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  daring  rescue  of  an  old  lady  from  a  two-story  building.  It  made 
him  a  general  favorite  with  everybody,  and  a  year  later,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  youth,  he  was  elected  foreman  over  a  man  double  his  age. 

From  that  moment  everybody  in  Greystone  came  to  know  the 
“  Brave  Boy  Fireman  ”  by  sight  and  reputation. 

The  girls  particularly  had  adopted  him  as  their  special  favorite.  He 
was  curly-haired,  black-eyed,  and  had  clear-cut  features,  that  haa 
frankness  and  honesty  stamped  indelibly  upon  them.  No  wonder  he 
Was  a  general  favorite. 

Thus  we  find  him  at  the  opening  of  our  story. 

The  reader  will  now  accompany  the  youug  fireman,  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  after  the  fire,  to  the  humble  home  of  Grace  Grant, 
the  beautiful  young  maiden  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  flames. 

She  was  not  expecting  him,  but  he  fouud  her  dressed  as  if  to  receive 
a  visit  from  someone. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Flamel”  she  cried,  as  she  met  him  at  the  door,  “I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you!  Do  come  in!”  and  she  led  the  way  into  the  cozy  little 
parlor.  “  I’ve  been  thinking  about  you  all  day,  and  so  has  mother, 
too.  Papa  said  he  saw  you  last  night  and  shook  hands  with  you.” 

“  Ah!  Was  it  your  father?  I  didn’t  learn  his  name.  I  called  to  see 
how  you  have  stood  the  terrible  shock.  You  have  not  been  ill  from 
it,  I  hope?” 

“  Oh,  no  sir,  not  in  the  least,  thanks  to  your  daring  courage.  Oh, 
I  owe  you  my  life,  and  my  parents  pray  for  you  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.” 

The  sweet,  half-childish  face  of  the  beautiful  girl  lighted  up  with 
gratitude  and  enthusiasm  as- she  spoke.  Fred  thought  he  had  never 
seen  a  girl  half  so  lovely  in  all  his  life,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  he 
could  find  words  in  which  to  frame  his  thoughts.  At  last  he  said: 

“  I  only  did  what  my  heart  prompted  me  to  do,  Miss  Grant.  You 
were  in  danger,  and  had  called  for  help.  I  could  do  no  more  than  to 
respond.  I  am  glad  you  have  escaped  unhurt,  and  that  you  experience 
no  ill  effects  from  the  shock.” 

Just  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  came  into  the  room,  for  they  had 
heard  Grace  pronounce  his  name  at  the  door,  to  thank  him  for  his 
brave  conduct,  and  to  call  down  God’s  blessing  on  his  head. 

By  and  by  they  retired,  and  left  the  young  couple  alone  together. 
Then  he  rose  to  leave.  She  pressed  him  to  stay,  and  took  his  hat 
from  his  hand. 

He  sat  down  again,  and  a  half  hour  flew  swiftly  by.  Never  before 
had  he  met  a  young  lady  whose  conversational  powers  were  so  charm¬ 
ing.  Her  voice  was  music  in  his  ears,  and  he  was  more  than  half  in 
»  love  with  her  ere  the  half  hour  had  expired. 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  on  the  front  door. 
She  excused  herself  and  ran  to  open  it.  He  heard  a  pleasant,  cordial 
greeting,  and  a  voice  that  sounded  very  familiar  to  him. 

The  next  moment  she  came  back  into  the  little  parlor,  accompanied 
by  Gerald  Moore,  his  employer’s  son. 

“  Mr.  Mcore,  Mr.  Flame,”  said  Grace,  introducing  them. 

“  Ob,  we  are  well  acquainted,  Grace,”  said  young  Moore,  laughing, 
as  he  extended  his  hand  to  the  young  fireman.  “  How  are  you 
Fred?” 
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“  Very  well,  thanks,”  said  Fred,  returning  the  hand-shake. 

“  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  acquainted!”  exclaimed  Grace.  “  Sit 
down,  both  of  you.  You  know  1  owe  my  life  to  Mr.  Flame.  I  can 
never  forget  a  debt  of  gratitude.” 

Gerald  Moore  looked  furtively  at  the  young  fireman,  as  if  mentally 
calculating  the  eflect  of  his  daring  on  the  young  girl,  and  said: 

“  Ves,  one  ought  to  feel  grateful  for  such  a  service.  It  was  a  very 
daring  rescue  indeed,  and  I  would  like  to  show  my  appreciation  of  it 
by  tendering  a— a— ah— remuneration  to  Mr.  Flame.” 

Fred’s  face  turned  pale  as  a  sheet  as  he  remarked: 

“  You  surely  would  not  thus  insult  the  whole  fire  department,  Mr. 
Moore?” 

“  Ah,  no.  I  don't  mean  it  as  an— ah— insult,  you  know.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  said  Grace,  her  sweet  face  suffused  with  blushes; 


“  but  such  an  offer  would  be  an  insult.  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean 
it  in  that  light,  Mr.  Moore.” 

“  Oh,  no— no  indeed,”  said  the  young  man,  coloring  up.  Then  he 
sat  there,  and  stared  first  at  Grace  and  then  at  Fred. 

At  last  Fred  arose  to  leave. 

Grace  insisted  on  his  staying  longer,  but  he  would  not. 

“  You  will  call  again?”  she  asked,  looking  wistfully  up  at  him. 

“  Yes— with  pleasure,”  he  replied,  and  then  he  bowed  politely  to 
bis  employer  and  left. 

Grace  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and  bade  him  a  sweet  good¬ 
evening. 

But  when  she  returned  to  the  parlor  she  found  a  dark  scowl  on  the 
face  of  Gerald  Moore. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RICH  MAN  AND  THE  WORK  GIRL. 

As  lie  wended  his  way  bacK  home  from  the  Grant  cottage,  young 
Fred  Flame  was  silent  and  thoughtful.  He  was  thinking  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  and  the  great  peril  to  which  she  had  been  exposed. 

“  She  is  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever  saw,”  he  said  to  himself,  aa 
he  wended  his  way  along  the  street,  “  and  she  seems  to  be  as  good  as 
she  is  beautful.  I  am  glad  I  was  able  to  save  her  from  the  flames. 
She  is  too  good  and  pure  to  die  such  a  horrible  death  as  burning.  But 
what  is  Gerald  Moore  paying  her  attentions  for?  He  does  not  mean 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  poor  mechanic.  He  is  not  a  marrying 
man.  She  seems  to  like  him — was  expecting  him  this  evening.  That’s 
what  she  was  dressed  up  for.  Well,  he  ought  to  marry  her,  for  she 
would  be  a  queen  in  silks  and  satins.” 

Then  his  mind  reverted  to  the  insult  of  Gerald  Moore’s  remarks  at 
the  cottage,  when  he  spoke  of  “  remunerating  ”  him  for  rescuing 
Grace  from  the  flames. 
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“  My  blood  boiled  when  I  heard  him  say  that,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“  But  for  the  presence  of  a  lady  I  would  have  knocked  him  down.  I 
hope  he  will  not  mention  it  again.” 

The  next  day  Fred  went  to  his  work,  as  usual,  greeting  the  work¬ 
men  in  the  shop  as  he  always  did. 

“  I  say,  Fred,”  said  one  of  the  workmen,  “  that  was  Gerald  Moore’s 
girl  you  saved  the  other  day.” 

“  Is  that  so?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes;  didn’t  you  know  her?” 

“  No.  Are  they  engaged?” 

“  Engaged!  Thunder!  Do  you  expect  him  to  marry  a  poor  girl 
like  her?  Not  he.  He  has  an  eye  to  beauty,  though.” 

“  If  he  is  not  going  to  marry  her  he  ought  to  keep  away  from  her, 
then,”  remarked  Fred. 

“  Oh,  you  just  tell  him  that,  will  you?”  and  several  of  the  men 
laughed  as  they  turned  to  their  work,  leaving  Fred  alone  with  his 
thoughts  and  his  tools. 

The  day  passed,  and  in  the  evening  he  was  at  the  engine  house 
again  in  the  midst  of  the  daring  yonng  firemen. 

Old  Ben  Singleton  was  there  to  entertain  them  with  stories  of  the 
old  volunteer  fire  department  of  New  York  City. 

“  By  the  way,  lad,”  said  the  old  blacksmith,  “  have  you  seen  the 
young  gal  you  saved  the  other  day?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Fred ;  “I’ve  seen  her,  and  heard  her  express  her 
gratitude  to  you  for  saving  both  of  us  that  day.” 

“  Tut,  tut,  lad;  she  is  the  prettiest  gal  I  ever  did  see.  Don’t  you 
let  her  waste  no  plaver  on  me.  I’m  too  old  for  that  now.  You  are 
just  the  laddie  for  her. 

“  Oh,  Gerald  Moore  has  a  mortgage  on  her,”  remarked  another, 
with  a  laugh. 

“  Pshaw!  Gerald  Moore  isn’t  a  fireman.  He  can’t  have  a  show 
against  Fred  Flame,”  said  another. 

“  That’s  so,”  assented  a  third. 

“  But  he  has  a  big  bank  account,”  urged  still  another;  “  and  that 
outshines  a  red  shirt  any  day.” 

Fred  said  nothing. 

Gerald  Moore  was  one  of  his  employers,  and  for  that  reason  he  did 
not  care  to  make  anv  remarks  for  fear  that  they  might  be  miscon¬ 
strued  and  repeated.  He  did  not  forget  that  on  that  very  morning 
Gerald  Moore  had  passed  him  without  speaking, 

“  To  morrow  night  is  the  Firemen’s  Ball,”  said  one  of  the  boys, 
“  and  all  the  pretty  girls  will  be  there.  If  she  conies  Fred  must  open 
the  ball  with  her.” 
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The  suggestion  met  with  general  favor,  and  Fred  agreed  to  send 
her  a  note  early  the  next  day,  notifying  her  of  the  desire  of  the  fire¬ 
men. 

That  uight  he  wrote  the  note  before  retiring,  asking  her  to  allow 
him  to  escort  her  to  the  ball,  and  the  next  morning  sent  it  off  early  by 
a  messenger. 

The  boy  soon  returned  with  her  acceptance,  and  he  was  thus  made 
happy  for  the  day. 

The  aristocratic  Gerald  Moore  had  received  an  invitation  to  the 
ball,  but  did  not  dream  of  escorting  the  daughter  of  a  poor  mechanic 
there.  On  the  contrary,  he  accompanied  one  of  his  fair  cousins,  who 
wore  silks  and  diamonds  and  rode  in  her  carriage.  Nor  did  he  dream 
that  the  poor  girl  would  be  there  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  of  revelry. 

But  when  he  saw  her  enter  the  ball-room,  dressed  in  simple  white, 
and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Fred  Flame,  he  turned  livid  in  his  jealous 
rage.  Her  transcendent  beauty,  ease  and  grace,  won  the  hearts  of 
all.  Even  Gerald’s  fair  cousin  praised  her  beauty,  and  hinted  that  it 
would  be  so  romantic  if  the  rescue  should  pave  the  way  to  a  happy 
love-match  between  the  two. 

Both  were  graceful  dancers,  and  they  danced  several  times  together. 
Gerald  watched  them  like  a  hawk.  He  was  apprehensive  that  the 
daring  young  fireman  would  spoil  his  game,  and  cause  the  beauty  to 
give  him  his  dismissal.  A  dark  frown  gathered  on  his  face  as  he  saw 
them  whirling  around  in  the  giddy  mazes  of  the  waltz,  and  he  men¬ 
tally  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  young  fireman.  How  he  would  do  it 
he  did  not  know ;  but  he  was  resolved  to  break  up  the  growing  ac¬ 
quaintance  between  them  at  every  hazard. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  dances,  Fred  led  Grace  to  a  seat.  But  she 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Gerald  Moore  by  the  side  of  a  richly-dressed 
lady,  and  wished  to  see  who  she  was.  She  turned  to  Fred,  and  asked: 

“  Would  you  mind  promenading  round  the  room  just  once!” 

“  Certainly  not,”  he  replied,  tendering  his  arm  to  her.  She  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  together  they  strolled  around  the  great  ball-room. 

In  a  little  while  they  arrived  opposite  the  spot  were  Gerald  Moore 
was  seated  by  the  side  of  his  fair  cousin.  He  saw  her  and  turned 
pale,  for  he  knew  that  his  duplicity  was  exposed.  She  could  not  fail 
to  see  that  he  dared  not  take  her  to  the  ball  where  so  many  of  his 
aristocratic  acquaintances  would  be.  Their  eyes  met,  and  she  gave 
him  a  resentful  look  that  caused  his  pallor  to  increase,  if  possible, 
and  then  she  passed  on. 

“  Did  you  see  Mr.  Moore?”  Fred  asked,  as  he  led  her  back  to  a  seat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

“  Yes.  Who  is  the  lady  with  him?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  She  is  beautiful,  is  she  not?” 

“  Oh,  yes;  and  beautifully  dressed,”  and  she  looked  over  at  the  lady 
with  a  thoughtful  expression  in  her  lustrous  brown  eyes. 

“  You  are  not  jealous,  are  you?”  he  asked,  smilingly. 

“  Oh,  no;  but  I  am  awakened.” 

“  Ah!  I  don’t  understand  you.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  a  moment  or  two  in  a  questioning  way,  and 
said : 

*  You  were  at  our  house  the  other  evening,  when  Mr.  Moore  called?” 

41  Yes.” 

“  He  had  called  a  dozen  times  before,  and  I  felt  greatly  flattered  by 
his  attentions,  and  had  grown  to  like  him  very  much.  He  had  made 
me  presents  and  taken  me  on  little  excursions,  till  some  of  my  girl 
friends  began  to  tease  me  about  him.  But  he  never  offered  to  take 
me  to  church  or  any  other  fashionable  place.  He  is  here  to-night  with 
a  richly-dressed  lady,  and  does  not  care  to  recognize  the  poor  work- 
girl.  When  he  calls  again  I  will  not  be  at  home  to  him.” 

“  But  if  I  should  knock  at  your  door?” 

“  It  will  be  opened  to  you,  and  a  glad  welcome  given  you,”  was  the 
frank  reply. 

“  Thanks!  I  shall  call  often,  if  you  will  allow  me.” 

“  We  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  you.” 

Daring  this  conversation  Gerald  Moore  had  kept  his  eye  on  them. 
He  wa3  quite  sure  that  Grace  was  angry  with  him,  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  see  her  before  the  evening  was  over. 

“  I  must  see  her  and  tell  her  how  my  fair  cousin  had  impressed  me 
into  Her  service  for  the  evening,”  he  said  to  himself.  “  She  will  be¬ 
lieve  me,  J  am  sure,  and  to-morrow  I  will  6end  her  a  handsome  pres¬ 
ent.” 

A  half  hour  later,  when  Fred  was  suddenly  called  away  by  one  of 
the  ball-room  committee,  on  some  business  pertaining  to  the  even¬ 


ing’s  entertainment,  Gerald  Moore  came  up  to  where  Grace  Grant 
was  seated,  and  extended  his  hand  to  her,  saying: 

“  1  am  glad  to  see  you  here  to-night,  Grace.  You  are  the  hand¬ 
somest  girl  in  the  room.” 

She  turned  her  great  brown  eyes  full  upon  him,  without  noticing 
his  hand,  and  said: 

“  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  cannot  believe  you.” 

He  turned  pale,  and  muttered: 

“  This  from  you,  Grace?” 

“  Yes.  You  could  not  escort  the  poor  work-girl  to  this  ball  for  fear 
of  your  aristocratic  friends.  I  think  I - ” 

“  Grace!”  he  interrapted  her,  in  low  but  excited  tones.  “  You  do 
me  an  injustice,  I  assure  you!” 

“  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Moore!  I  am  simply  doing  myself  justice.  You  need 
not  call  any  more.” 

“  But,  Grace,  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  will  you  not?  I  am  not 
my  own  master  this  evening.  I  was  pressed  into  service  by - ” 

“  Pressed  into  service!  That  implies  a  lack  of  manliness  on  your 
part.  Pray  excuse  me,”  and  she  turned  away  and  left  him  standing 
there  like  one  in  a  dream. 

Fortunately,  no  one  had  overheard  a  word  of  the  conversation. 

“  Ten  thousand  fiends!”  he  hisBed  through  clenched  teeth.  “  She 
seeks  to  dismiss  me  for  that  daring  boy  fireman!  By  the  powers  of 
darkness,  she  shall  be  mine,  or  I’ll  throw  him  into  the  vortex  of  de¬ 
struction!”  and  he  turned  and  made  his  way  into  the  refreshment 
room  in  quest  of  a  glass  of  wine,  to  quiet  his  nerves  ere  he  returned 
to  the  side  of  his  fair  cousin. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYEE  AS  RIVALS. 

When  Fred  returned  to  the  side  of  Grace  Grant,  he  found  her  greatly 
agitated. 

“  What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked. 

“  Nothing,”  she  replied,  taking  his  arm.  “  It’s  very  close  in  here.” 

“  So  it  is.  Would  you  like  to  walk  out  on  the  balcony?” 

“  Ob,  yes,  ever  so  much,”  and  he  led  her  out  on  the  balcony  that 
overlooked  the  street,  where  she  quickly  recovered  her  composure 
under  the  twinkling  stars. 

The  ball  broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  and  the  revelers  dispersed  to 
their  homes  more  than  satisfied  with  the  entertainment.  The  papers 
the  next  morning  pronounced  it  the  greatest  event  of  the  season,  and 
made  special  mention  of  the  heroic  young  fireman  and  the  beautiful 
young  lady  whom  he  had  so  gallantly  rescued  a  few  days  previous. 

That  day,  as  Fred  was  busy  at  his  bench  in  the  great  tool  shop  of 
Moore  &  Son,  young  Gerald  Moore  came  by  and  greeted  him  famil¬ 
iarly. 

“  The  ball  last  night  was  a  great  success,”  he  remarked. 

“  Yes,”  said  Fred.  “  I  knew  it  would  be.  The  firemen  never  make 
a  failure  of  anything  they  undertake.” 

“  I  guess  you  are  right.  Did  you  escort  Miss  Grant  there?” 

“  Yes;  I  did.” 

“  She  is  a  pretty  girl,  isn’t  she?” 

“  Very,  indeed.” 

“  She  is  quiet  a  friend  of  mine.” 

Fred  made  no  reply. 

“  Did  she  say  anything  about  me  last  night?” 

“  Surely  you  dou’t  expect  me  to  repeat  anything  she  may  have  said 
to  me  about  you  or  any  one  else,  Mr.  Moore?”  said  the  young  fireman 
gravely. 

“  Of  course  not,  if  she  requested  you  not  to,”  said  Gerald. 

“  She  made  no  such  request,  presuming  that  I  was  a  gentleman,’’ 
quietly  remarked  Fred,  his  eyes  flashing  angrily. 

“  Well,  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  that  it’s  not  customary  for  one  friend 
to  get  in  another’s  way,  where  women  are  concerned.” 

“  What  am  I  to  understand  by  that?”  asked  Fred,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face  as  he  laid  down  his  tools. 

“Simply  this:  That  I  am  visiting  Miss  Grant,  and  that  you  have 
no  right,  just  because  you  did  her  a  service,  to  force  yourself  in  be¬ 
tween  us.” 

“  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  forced  my  way  anywhere,  Mr.  Moore. 
I’ve  never  called  on  her  but  twice,  which  was  right  aud  proper  under 
the  circumstances.” 

“  Well,  that’s  all  right.  But  don’t  call  on  her  any  more.  She  is 
my  girl,  you  understand,  and - ” 
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“  Do  you  intend  to  marry  her?” 

“  What  business  is  that  of  yours?  Keep  away  from  her,  or  our 
friendship  will  end.” 

“  Then  it  euds  right  here,  sir,”  was  the  blunt  retort.  “  I  saved  her 
once,  and  now  I  will  save  her  again.  I  hope  you  will  understand  me, 
sir.” 

Gerald  Moore  was  dumfounded. 

He  bad  expected  that  the  employee  would  submit  to  any  terms  he 
might  suggest,  and  did  not  dream  that  Fred  would  dare  oppose  his 
wishes.  The  bold,  spirited  reply  of  the  young  fireman,  therefore,  upset 
all  his  calculations. 

“  Don’t  be  a  fool,  Fred  Flame,”  he  said,  after  a  pause  of  several 
minutes. 

“  I  shall  certainly  follow  your  advice  in  that  respect,  sir,”  returned 
Fred,  “but  in  no  other  way.  I  am  ready  to  give  up  my  job  at  this 
bench.” 

“  You  may  do  that  as  soon  as  you  please — the  sooner  the  better,” 
said  Gerald,  hotly,  his  face  flushed  to  his  temples. 

Fred  promptly  threw  off  his  apron  and  proceeded  to  wash  his 
hands,  preparatory  to  leaviog  the  shop. 

Gerald  went  back  into  the  office  and  reported  to  his  father  that  he 
had  discharged  Flame  for  insulting  him. 

“  That’s  not  like  Fred,”  said  the  elder  member  of  the  firm.  “  You 
must  have  given  him  a  cause  for  doing  so.” 

“  By  no  means.  The  press  of  the  last  few  days,  in  the  accounts 
published  about  the  mill’s  fire,  has  turned  his  head  and  rendered  him 
impudent.” 

“  You  are  lying  to  your  father,  Gerald  Moore,”  said  Fred,  entering 
the  office  in  time  to  hear  the  remarks  made  by  the  junior  member  of 
the  firm. 

Gerald  turned  ashen  pale  as  he  wheeled  and  faced  the  indignant 
young  tool  maker. 

“  Ehl  What?”  exclaimed  Gerald’s  father.  “  What’s  the  quarrel 
about,  anyhow?” 

“  Tell  your  father  all  about  it  in  my  presence,”  said  Fred,  smiling 
and  looking  the  junior  partner  full  in  the  face. 

Gerald  remained  quiet,  making  no  reply.  He  was  so  completely 
cornered  that  he  lost  his  wits. 

“  You  see  he  dares  not,  sir,”  Fred  remarked  to  Mr.  Moore,  Sr. 
“  When  1  leave,  I  suppose  he  will  tell  you  a  cock-and-bull  story.” 

“Heavens!  What’s  it  all  about,  anyhow?  You  must  not  leave  me, 
Fred.  I  am  the  head  of  this  house,  and  it's  my  business  to  dismiss 
men — not  his.  What’s  the  trouble  between  you?” 

“  Ask  him,  sir.” 

“  What  is  it,  Gerald?”  the  father  asked. 

“  1  do  not  choose  to  tell  you,  father,”  said  Gerald,  “  but  either  he 
or  I  must  leave  the  shop.  I  won’t  stay  where  he  is!” 

“  Then  I  will  leave.  I  have  not  been  discharged;  I  threw  down  my 
tools  ami  gave  up  the  job  of  my  own  accord,”  and  with  that  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand  to  Mr.  Moore,  Sr.,  aud  added:  “  You  have  been  kind 
to  me,  sir,  and  it  grieves  me  to  leave  your  shop,  but  it  can’t  be  helped. 
It  would  not  be  pleasant  to  remain  here  now.” 

“I  am  sorry,  Fred,”  said  the  head  of  the  firm,  shaking  his  hand. 
“If  you  ever  need  a  friend,  call  on  me.  Use  my  name  as  a  reference 
as  much  as  you  like.  I  will  indorse  you  for  anything  you  may  aspire 
to.” 

“Thanks,  sir;  I  will  not  forget  your  kindness.  I  will  send  for  the 
balance  due  me  on  next  pay  day,”  and  with  that  he  bowed  himself  out 
of  the  office  of  the  great  tool  factory,  and  repaired  to  his  room  at  his 
boarding-house. 

That  evening  at  the  engine  house  it  was  known  that  Fred  had 
left  the  tool-shop  of  Moore  &  San,  and  that  he  was  out  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

“  What’s  it  all  about,  lad?”  old  Ben  Singleton  asked. 

“  Simply  a  little  unpleasantness  between  Gerald  Moore  and  myself,” 
he  answered. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  now?”  he  was  asked. 

“  Go  to  work  elsewhere,”  was  the  reply. 

“  You  won’t  leave  town?” 

“  Oh,  no.” 

That  evening  he  left  the  engine  house  quite  early,  and  went  down 
to  the  Grant  cottage  to  call  on  Grace.  She  received  him  with  one  of 
her  sweetest  smiles,  and  led  him  into  the  little  parlor  and  set  herself 
to  entertain  him. 


He  had  scarcely  well  seated  himself  ere  another  knock  at  the  door 
called  Grace  out  of  the  room.  They  were  Loo  poor  to  keep  a  servant, 
hence  she  had  to  go  to  the  door  herself. 

Just  as  she  reached  the  door  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  it 
might  be  Gerald  Moore,  and  not  wishing  to  meet  him  again  she  ran 
into  her  mother’s  room  and  asked  her  to  go  to  the  door  for  her.  The 
old  lady  went,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Grace  then  returned  to  the  little 
parlor. 

By  some  strange  misunderstanding  Mrs.  Grant  admitted  Gerald, 
and  a  moment  later  he  entered  the  room. 

Grace  arose,  her  face  pale  and  her  big  brown  eyes  flashing,  and 
greeted  him  coldly.  He,  on  seeing  Fred  there,  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  bowed  coldly  toward  him. 

“  You  are  not  friends?”  asked  Grace,  looking  uneasily  from  one  to 
the  other. 

“  No,”  said  Fred,  bluntly,  “  we  are  not  friends.  I  am  no  longer  in 
the  employ  of  Moore  &  Son.” 

“  I  did  not  call  here  to  discuss  our  quarrel,  Fred  Flame,”  said  Ger¬ 
ald,  haughtily.  And  then  turning  to  Grace,  asked: 

“  Can  I  see  you  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  Grace?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  Very  welll,”  he  said,  coldly.  “  You  are  determined  to  do  me  an 
injustice  without  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  defend  myself;”  and 
with  that  he  bowed  himself  out  and  slammed  the  door  after  him. 

Fred  was  surprised. 

“  You’ve  given  him  the  mitten,  have  you?” 

“  Oh,  we’ve  quarreled  as  you  and  he  have,”  she  replied.  “  I  hope 
he  will  not  call  again.  Mother  must  have  misunderstood  me,  or  she 
would  not  have  admitted  him.” 

Out  on  the  street  Gerald  Moore  fairly  hissed  with  rage  and  indig¬ 
nation.  * 

“  He  has  poisoned  her  mind  against  me,”  he  hissed,  “  and  is  trying 
to  win  her  for  himself.  I’ll  have  him  fixed  so  he  will  not  be  able  to 
stir  out  in  a  month.  The  artful  young  rascal,  to  take  advantage  of 
his  position  as  her  rescuer  to  cut  me  out  in  this  way!  By  the  eternal 
blazes,  I’ll  get  even  with  him  if  I  have  to  kill  him!” 

Up  the  street  he  went  till  he  turned  into  a  cross  street  that  ran 
down  toward  the  river.  On  the  corner  below,  not  very  far  from  the 
water,  was  a  saloon  of  quite  an  unsavory  reputation.  It  had  the  name 
of  being  a  rendezvous  for  men  of  bad  character. 

Gerald  did  not  boldly  enter  the  place  as  soon  as  he  reached  it.  He 
wanted  to  see  who  was  there  first,  and  with  that  end  in  view  he  crept 
round  to  the  east  side  of  the  house,  to  a  little  window,  where  he  stop¬ 
ped  and  peered  in  at  the  inmates  of  the  saloon. 

A  more  villainous-looking  crew  than  were  assembled  round  the  bar 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  a  day’s  journey.  They  were  mostly  rough 

river  men,  who  rafted  timber  down  the  stream  at  certain  seasons. 

» 

Many  of  them  were  men  who  could  be  hired  to  do  almost  anything 
short  of  actual  murder,  for  pay. 

Two  villainous-looking  wretches  sat  near  the  window  drinking 
whisky  of  most  Satanic  flavor.  Gerald  tapped  on  the  window  and  one 
of  Ih  em  turned  to  see  what  was  wanted. 

“  Come  out.  Here’s  a  job  for  you  aud  your  friend,”  said  he,  in  low 
tones. 

The  man  whispered  to  his  companion,  and  then  both  rose  and  left 
the  saloon  together. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ATTACK — A  PERILOUS  LEAP. 

Gerald  Moore  knew  that  the  men  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the 
darkness  outside,  and  resolved  to  keep  in  the  dark  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned.  So,  when  they  came  out  round  the  house  where  he 
was  waiting  for  them,  they  were  unable  to  see  his  face  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night. 

Bur,  they  cared  little  for  that. 

“  What  is  it,  boss?”  one  of  them  asked,  as  they  joined  him. 

“  Do  you  wish  to  earn  five  dollars  each  to-night?” 

“  Yes — to  be  sure.” 

“  Will  you  knock  a  man  down  for  that  sum?” 

“  Yes;  and  throw  him  into  the  river  for  double.” 

“  Well,  I  only  want  a  young  fellow  thrashed— that’s  all.  Here, 
here’s  two  five-dollar  bills.  Now  come  with  me  and  I’ll  show  you 
where  your  man  is.” 

They  took  the  money  with  eager  clutches  and  followed  him  up  the, 
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stnvt  to  the  first,  crossing.  There  he  stopped  and  pointing  to  the 
Grant  cottage,  said: 

*•  Your  man  is  in  that  house — a  young  man,  light  and  active.  When 
he  comes  out  let  him  get  a  block  or  two  away,  and  then  go  for  him. 
Give  him  a  good  thrashing,  but  don’t  kill  him.  If  you  do  your  work 
well  I  will  meet  you  here  to-morrow  night  at  this  hour  and  give  you 
another  five  apiece.” 

“  We’ll  do  it,  boss.  Leave  him  to  us.  We’ll  fix  him.” 

“  \  erv  well.  I’ll  leave  now;”  and  with  that  he  hastily  took  leave 
of  them  aud  walked  rapidly  up  the  street. 

“Ah!  They  never  saw  my  face,”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “He 
will  get  a  good  thrashing,  aud  a  pair  of  black  eyes  that  will  last  him 
for  a  month,  the  young  upstart.” 

The  two  hired  villains,  in  hopes  of  earning  another  five  dollars, 
walked  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  Grant  cottage,  waiting  for  their 
intended  victim  to  come  forth.  All  unconscious  of  the  danger  that 
awaited  him  outside,  Fred  Flame  sat  in  the  cozy  little  parlor  con¬ 
versing  with  the  young  girl  who  was  fast  weaving  a  net  around  his 
brave,  manly  heart. 

Suddenly  the  great  fire  bell  of  Greystone  rang  out  clear  and  ominous 
on  the  still  night  air. 

Clang!  clang!  clang!  clang! 

It  was  in  the  Fourth  District,  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  from 
where  the  young  fireman  then  was. 

At  the  first  stroke  Fred  sprang  to  his  feet,  as  if  stung  by  a  hornet. 

“  I  must  go!”  he  exclaimed,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  at  the 
door,  out  at  the  gate,  over  which  he  sprang  with  the  agility  of  a 
cat.  Then  he  tore  along  the  street  like  a  madman. 

Two  men  planted  themselves  in  his  path. 

V  Stop!”  said  one,  stretching  out  his  arms  to  obstruct  his  passage. 

It  was  not  so  dark  but  what  he  could  see  the  movement,  and  with 
a  well-directed  blow  of  his  fist  he  laid  the  man  flat  on  his  back  with  a 
million  stars  flashing  before  his  eyes. 

Ere  the  other  man  could  stop  him  he  was  off  and  away  like  the 
wind.  A  moment  later  and  the  other  man  dashed  away  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit. 

Both  were  fleet  runners. 

They  would  have  been  well  matched  in  a  fair  foot  race. 

But  the  man  would  never  have  overtaken  Fred  but  for  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  collision  that  took  place  at  the  corner  above  where  the  first 
encounter  had  occurred.  A  young  man  was  coming  around  the 
corner  at  full  speed,  intending  to  run  to  the  fire,  when  he  collided 
with  Fred. 

Both  went  down  considerably  stunned.  But  Fred  was  the  first  on 
his  feet,  and  was  off  again  in  a  trice. 

Ere  the  other  young  man  recovered  his  wits,  the  villainous  pursuer 
of  our  hero  was  upon  him,  mistaking  him  for  Fred. 

Whack!  whack! 

Tiie  young  man  went  down  like  a  log,  and  the  burly  brute  kicked 
and  cuffed  him  into  insensibility,  and  then  coolly  proceeded  to  rifle 
his  person  of  all  the  valuables  in  his  possession. 

Hearing  others  approaching,  the  villain  took  to  his  heels  and  ran 
back  to  where  he  had  left  his  pal.  He  found  him  pulling  himself 
together. 

“  Hurt,  Tom?”  he  asked. 

“  Hurt!  I’ve  been  struck  by  lightning.  Did  you  see  him?”  , 

“See  him!  Yes;  I  overtook  him  and  wiped  up  the  whole  street 
with  him,” 

“  The  deuce!” 

“  Yes — got  his  money  and  ticker,  too.  Come  on,  let’s  get  away 
before  we  are  seen  about  here,”  and  the  two  men  ran  back  down 
the  street  toward  the  saloon  where  Gerald  Moore  had  first  found 
them. 

But  they  dared  not  go  into  the  saloon.  It  was  too  near  the  scene 
of  the  robbery  for  them  to  stop  there. 

They  went  up  the  street  that  ran  alongside  the  river,  till  they  came 
to  the  bridge,  and  quickly  passed  over  to  the  other  side. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  ran  with  all  his  speed  to  the  engine  house, 
and  found  that  the  engine  bad  just  left.  He  quickly  donned  his  red 
shirt  and  hat,  and  then  set  out  for  the  fire. 

It  was  in  a  four-story  dwelling,  occupied  by  four  families,  and  had 
originated  in  the  explosion  of  a  kerosene  lamp. 

Fred  reached  the  fire  almost  at  the  same  time  the  engine  did,  and 
at  once  assumed  command  of  the  boys. 


Such  was  the  inflammable  materials  in  the  building,  that  it  burned 
like  a  tinder  box  filled  with  shavings.  The  family  on  the  top  floor 
was  cut  oil  from  all  retreat  almost  in  an  instant,  and  the  most  heart¬ 
rending  shrieks  for  help  came  from  the  upper  windows. 

“  Up  with  the  ladders!”  cried  Fred  through  his  trumpet,  and  the 
brave  boys  responded  with  a  will. 

The  moment  the  ladder  touched  the  walls  of  the  house  Fred  sprang 
forward  and  ascended  it  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Two  others  came 
after  him,  and  in  a  little  while  three  women  and  one  man  were  taken 
out  more  d&td  thau  alive,  and  carried  below. 

“  That's  all,”  said  someoue. 

“  Oh,  my  baby!  my  baby!”  screamed  a  woman,  making  a  dash  for 
the  ladder.  “  My  God,  save  my  baby!” 

“  Good  Heavens!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “  Is  there  a  baby  up  there?” 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  question,  he  sprang  np  the 
ladder  aud  quickly  disappeared  through  the  window  into  the  burning 
building. 

He  heard  an  infant  screaming  in  the  further  end  of  the  house,  and 
hastened  that  way.  In  a  little  inner  room  he  found  a  baby  on  a  bed. 
It  was  alive,  simply  because  there  was  no  draught  that  way  to  draw 
the  flames. 

Snatching  it  up,  and  throwing  a  white  garment  of  some  kind  over 
it,  he  rushed  back  toward  the  windows. 

Great  God! 

The  windows  were  a  mass  of  red,  fierce  flames. 

Egres3  by  that  way  was  impossible. 

He  turned  and  ran  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  scumbled 
against  a  little  stairway  that  led  to  the  roof.  Up  that  he  dashed  and 
hurled  himself  against  the  door.  It  flew  open,  and  he  found  himself 
on  the  roof  of  the  burning  building. 

“  Here  with  the  ladder!”  he  called  through  the  trumpet. 

“  There  he  is — on  the  roof!”  cried  a  thousand  voices. 

“The  ladders  can’t  reach  you!”  came  up  through  the  assistant 
foreman’s  trumpet,  and  the  multitude  groaned  with  horror  as  they 
gazed  on  him  standing  there  with  the  innocent  babe  in  his  arms.  He 
stood  but  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  looked  round,  as  if  in  search 
of  a  last  resort. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  house  stood  an  immense  spreading  oak, 
whose  topmost  branches  did  not  reach  within  ten  feet  of  the  roof. 

“  The  last  resort,  little  one,”  he  said,  tenderly,  to  the  child,  which 
had  ceased  crying,  and  then  he  kissed  its  little  cheeks.  “  I’ll  save  you 
or  perish  with  you.  God  help  us  both!”  and  then  he  stepped  back  a 
few  paces  to  gather  strength  for  the  leap.  Rushing  forward,  he  sprang 
into  the  air,  with  the  babe  in  his  arms,  aud  crashed  down  into  the 
top  of  the  tree. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  DARING  DEED— THE  VILLAIN  AT  WORK. 

As  the  brave  fireman  went  flying  through  the  air,  with  the  young 
babe  in  his  arms,  a  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  multitude  below. 
The  red  glare  of  the  flames,  the  dense  volume  of  smoke,  and  the 
million  sparks  that  glowed  as  they  ascended,  all  combined  to  make  a 
scene  of  tremendous,  terrible  grandeur. 

As  he  crashed  into  the  branches  of  the  tree,  Fred  had  the  presenc^ 
of  mind  to  clasp  the  child  in  his  left  arm,  and  then  stretch  out  his 
right  to  grasp  a  support.  Down,  down  he  went;  but  he  did  not  lose 
his  presence  of  mind. 

Suddenly  he  caught  a  limb  with  his  right  hand.  At  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  he  lodged  astride  of  another,  and  in  a  moment  his  teriible 
descent  was  checked.  But  the  people  below  could  not  realize  that  lie 
was  not  actually  killed — he  and  the  babe — aud  groans  aud  expressions 
of  horror  were  heard  on  all  sides. 

Suddenly  they  were  electrified  by  the  shrill  cry  of  the  fire- 
trumpet  : 

“  Raise  a  ladder  here!” 

“  lie  is  saved!  He  is  saved!”  shouted  the  multitude,  and  their 
shouts  were  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  flames. 

“Up  with  that  ladder!”  cried  the  assistant-foreman  through  his 
trumpet;  and  never  did  firemen  respond  more  nobly  than  did  the 
brave  boys  of  Greystone  No.  1.  A  ladder  was  soon  run  up  into  the 
tree,  and  two  men  hastened  up  to  the  assistance  of  Fred. 

The  heat  of  the  burning  building  was  so  great  that  the  green  leaves 
were  curling  up  and  crisping  from  the  effects  of  it.  But  Fred,  severely 
scratched  all  over  oue  side  of  his  body,  held  on  like  grim  death,  inter- 
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posing  himself  between  the  lire  and  the  innocent  babe,  who  now  began 

to  send  forth  a  plaintive  cry. 

Joe  Paterson  was  the  tirst  to  reach  him  up  in  the  tree. 

“  Are  you  all  right,  Fred?”  he  asked. 

“  Don’t  know.  Take  the  babe,  and  be  careful  with  it.  Look  out! 
Don’t  let  it  get  hurt.  It’s  the  bravest  little  thing  I  ever  saw.  There! 

I  can  get  down  now,  I  guess.  Lord,  how  sore  I  am!” 

Joe  descended  with  the  bahe,  and  Fred  followed.  The  moment  he 
got  below  the  branches  of  the  tree  where  the  excited  multiiude  could 
see  him,  they  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  shouts.  The  mother  of 
the  babe  sprang  forward  with  a  glad  cry  and  caught  it  to  her  heart. 
She  screamed  for  very  joy,  and  tears  of  sympathy  stood  in  the  eyes  of 
hundreds. 

But  the  moment  Fred  reached  the  ground  be  was  snatched  up  and 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  stalwart  men. 

“Be  careful,  boys,”  he  cried,  “I  am  hurt  all  over.  Let  me  get 
down  and  look  after  the  babe.  ’ 

But  they  would  not  listen  to  him.  They  shouted  themselves  hoarse 
and  bore  him  off  in  triumph,  leaving  the  other  firemen  to  battle  with 
the  flames  as  best  they  could. 

Up  the  street  they  bore  him,  a  wild  mob  of  enthusiastic  lovers  of 
courage  and  daring.  No  conquering  hero  ever  received  such  an  ova¬ 
tion.  It  came  from  the  hearts  of  men  who  bad  been  witnesses  of  the 
daring  leap — a  leap  not  one  in  a  thousand  would  hate  taken, 

“  Boys,”  he  said  again,  during  a  lull  in  the  cheering,  “  I  am  hurt. 
Let  me  go  to  the  hospital.” 

Then  some  of  the  crowd  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  his  face  was 
half  covered  with  blood  from  a  scratch  on  the  head. 

a  To  the  hospital  1  To  the  hospital!”  they  cried,  and  the  mass  of 
over  a  thousand  people  surged  round  the  corner  of  the  next  street  and 
swept  like  a  flood  toward  the  gates  of  the  hospital. 

It  was  a  triumphant  march,  and  in  the  excitement  men  actually 
forgot  everything  but  the  man  they  were  honoring  for  his  daring 
exploit. 

At  the  hospital  he  was  set  down  tenderly,  and  the  surgeons  took 
possession  of  him  and  drove  the  crowd  out  of  the  building. 

He  was  not  only  scratched  and  bruised,  but  every  muscle  in  his 
entire  body  was  sore  from  having  been  overstrained.  A  sense  of 
exhaustion  came  over  him,  and  he  staggered  toward  a  chair. 

“  You  must  go  to  bod,”  said  the  surgeon,  leading  him  into  a 
room  where  a  bed  was  prepared  for  him.  His  wounds  were  promptly 
dressed,  and  then  he  was  allowed  to  sleep.  But  nearly  all  night 
people  kept  coming  to  the  hospital  to  inquire  about  the  extent  of 
his  injuries,  so  that  a  guard  had  to  be  stationed  at  the  gate  to 
keep  them  away  and  answer  all  questions. 

The  next  morning  Gerald  Moore  sat  at  the  breakfast  table,  and 
read  an  account  of  Fred  Flame’s  wonderful  exploit  at  the  fire. 

Au  angry  flush  suffused  his  face. 

“  The  rascals!”  he  muttered.  “  They  took  the  ten  dollars,  and 
then  went  away  to  get  drunk  on  it,  without  attending  to  him.  They 
are  all  alike— only  worth  the  arsenic  that  would  be  required  to 
poison  them.  Here  he  has  gone  and  distinguished  himself  again, 
and  in  a  way,  too,  to  set  all  the  women  in  town  crazy  about  him. 

“  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  give  up  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  win 
Grace  Grant  now;  but  I  will  not  give  up  my  idea  of  punishing  Fred 
Flame  for  calling  me  a  liar  before  my  father’s  face.  I’ll  go  to  the 
rendezvous  to-night  to  see  if  those  two  rascals  will  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance.  Maybe  I  can  yet  make  an  arrangement  with  them  that  will 
give  me  the  revenge  I  want. 

“  Lord,  what  a  daring  fellow  he  is!  That  rescue  last  night  was 
simply  wonderful.  I  don’t  care  to  provoke  a  personal  quarrel  with 
him.  He  is  very  dangerous,  and  has  too  many  friends.” 

As  he  sat  and  sipped  his  coffee  in  his  elegant  apartment,  the 
young  aristocrat  grew  more  and  more  bitter  in  his  hatred  of  the 
brave  boy  fireman. 

“  Curses' on  him!”  he  hissed,  as  he  thought  of  Grace  Grant  slip¬ 
ping  through  his  fingers.  “  I  wish  he  had  perished  in  the  flames 
last  night.  He  rushed  from  her  side  to  distinguish  himself  as  he 
had  never  done  before,  and  now  she  will  like  him  more  than  ever.” 

A  black  frown  gathered  ou  his  brow  as  he  again  read  portions  of 
the  account  of  the  fire. 

“  Ah!  He  is  hurt!  He  is  in  the  hospital!”  and  then  he  proceeded 
eagerly  to  devour  the  news.  By  degrees  he  quieted  down  again. 
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The  report  read  that  the  brave  fireman  was  in 

wounds.  ,  .  , 

Further  down  the  column  he  read  that  it  was  reported  on  the 

streets  that  the  young  fireman  had  that  day  been  discharged  from 
the  tool-shop  of  Moore  &  Son,  but  for  what  cause  was  not  known. 

“  Ahl  The  reporters  will  be  after  us  to  know  about  that,’  he 
muttered,  “  and  unless  I  make  a  statement  that  he  will  not  con¬ 
tradict,  we  will  suffer  in  public  estimation.  Confound  him!  Why 
didn’t  he  break  his  neck  last  night  when  he  had  the  chance?” 

After  breakfast  Gerald  Moore  wended  his  way  to  the  office  of  the 
Greystone  tool-works.  Two  reporters  were  already  there  waiting  to 
question  him  about  the  reported  discharge  of  Fred  Flame  from  his 

employ.  . 

“  Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  very  frankly.  “  We  had  a  slight  personal 

quarrel— he  and  I,  and  he  threw  down  his  tools  and  resigned.  That’s 
all  there  is  to  it.  He  is  a  good  workman  and  a  brave  fireman,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  he  has  been  injured.  I  certainly  bear  him 
no  ill-will,  and  wish  him  well.” 

The  reporters  went  away  satisfied;  and  Fred,  when  spoken  to 
about  it,  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  his  statement.  He  refused,  how¬ 
ever,  to  say  what  be  and  his  employer  had  quarreled  about,  and 
thus  the  public  was  left  to  conjecture  a  thousand  different  causes 
for  the  rupture. 

The  day  wore  on,  and,  as  the  stars  came  out,  Gerald  Moore  armed 
himself  and  started  out  to  see  the  two  villains  he  had  promised  to 
meet  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  near  the  Grant  cottage. 

He  found  them  there  waiting  for  him.  One  of  them,  not  sure  that 
he  wa3  the  one  they  were  looking  for,  advanced  and  asked: 

“  Is  it  you,  boss?” 

“  Yes,  if  you  are  the  two  men  I  met  here  last  night,”  he  replied. 

“We  are  the  chaps.” 

“  Well,  why  didn’t  you  do  your  job,  then?” 

“  We  did,  boss.” 

“  The  deuce.” 

“  Yes.  When  the  fire-bell  rung  he  rushed  out  and  ran  like 
thief,  knocking  my  pard  out  in  one  round.  But  I  followed  and  laid 
him  out,  wiped  up  the  whole  street  with  him,  and  left  him  lying 
there  as  still  as  a  log.” 

Gerald  thought  the  fellow  was  lying,  and  said: 

“  Oh,  that’s  too  thin.  The  feWow  was  at  the  fire  almost  on  time 
with  the  engine,  and  saved  a  baby  from  perishing  in  the  flames.” 

“  Great  freshet!”  exclaimed  the  river  man,  “  was  it  the  boy  fire¬ 
man?” 

“  Yes;  and  you  tackled  somebody  else!” 

“  Well,  here’s  a  go!  I  don’t  understad  it,  boss.” 

“  I  think  I  do,  though.” 

“  How?” 

“  You  fellows  didn’t  do  anything  at  all.  That’s  Low  it  was." 

“  Honest  Injun,  boss.  Here,  look  at  my  pard’s  eye  where  he  was 
hit;”  and  the  river  man  struck  a  match  and  held  it  up  before  the 
face  of  his  pal. 

Gerald  Moore  sprang  back  to  avoid  having  his  own  identity  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  light.  Yet  he  saw  that  the  other  man  carried  a  black 
eye  that  looked  as  if  it  had  come  in  contact  with  a  prize-fighter’s 
fist. 

“  Yes,  yes,  that’s  all  right,”  he  said,  as  if  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
their  statement.  “  You  know  your  man  now.  He  comes  here  to 
that  house  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  see  a  young  lady  there.  You 
must  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  club  him  so  he  won’t  know  himself. 
Here’s  the  money  I  promised  you.  Keep  your  mouth  shut  and  do 
your  work  well;”  and  as  he  spoke  he  thrust  two  bills  iu  the  man’s 
hand,  and  walked  away  in  the  darkness. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  RIVER  MAN’S  MISTAKE. 

The  young  fireman  was  worse  hurt  than  was  at  first  supposed. 
Such  a  leap  could  not  possibly  have  resulted  otherwise.  It  was  a 
wonder  that  he  was  not  killed  outright. 

But  the  most  remarkable  escape  on  record  was  that  of  little 
Pauline  Maillard,  the  sweet  little  babe,  who  was  the  companion  of 
his  leap.  Site  did  not  get  so*much  as  a  scratch  in  the  descent  into 
the  tree,  and  five  minutes  after  being  restored  she  was  cooing  like 
a  dove. 
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How  dear  she  was  to  her  mother’s  heart  after  passing  through 
sach  a  terrible  peril!  What  an  interest  she  excited  in  the  breast 
of  everyone  who  read  the  story  or  witnessed  the  leap!  No  wonder 
everybody  in  Greystone  the  next  day  wanted  to  see  and  kiss  little 
Paulino  Maillard,  the  one-year-old  infant! 

The  day  after  the  fire  hundreds  of  the  best  citizens  called  at  the 
hospital  to  iuquire  after  the  young  fireman;  and  so  many  flowers 
were  sent  by  the  ladies  that  the  surgeons  were  forced  to  order  them 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  room.  Their  fragrance  was  overpowering, 
and  his  safety  required  their  removal. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  day  after  the  fire  that  the  robbery  of 
the  man  who  ran  against  Fred  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  con¬ 
flagration  was  known. 

The  great  excitement  growing  out  of  the  rescue  of  the  babe  had 
prevented  the  reporters  getting  hold  of  the  case.  The  victim  was 
earned  Robert  Winslow,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Greystone,  and  such 
was  the  severity  of  his  injuries  that  his  life  was,  for  several  days, 
despaired  of  by  his  physician. 

During  the  week  that  Fred  remained  in  the  hospital,  recovering 
from  his  bruises,  the  members  of  his  fire  company  held  a  meeting 
and  formally  adopted  little  Pauline  Maillard,  with  the  consent  of  fyer 
parents,  who  were  very  poor.  The  event  created  a  pleasant  feeling 
throughout  the  town,  and  a  popular  subscription  was  started  for 
her  benefit. 

When  Fred  left  the  hospital,  and  repaired  to  his  humble  boarding¬ 
house  again,  everybody  congratulated  him  except,  perhaps,  Gerald 
Moore.  Even  he  dared  not  utter  a  word  of  disparagement.  It  would 
have  been  dangerous  for  him  to  do  so. 

On  reaching  his  room,  be  was  handed  a  note  by  his  landlady,  and 
a  neat,  modest,  little  bouquet  of  flowers.  They  were  both  from  Grace 
Grant,  a  fact  that  caused  his  cheeks  to  glow  and  his  eyes  grow 
brighter  as  he  read  the  note  and  looked  at  the  flowers. 

“  Ah!  I  will  go  down  there  this  evening.  1  feel  well  enough,  I 
am  sure;”  and  shortly  after  tea  he  set  out. 

“  Hello,  lad!”  greeted  old  Ben  Singleton,  the  blacksmith,  just  a 
few  paces  from  his  door.  “  Out  again,  are  you?” 

“  Yes,  I’m  all  right  again.” 

“  That  was  a  close  call,  lad,”  said  the  brawny  old  ex-fireman. 

“  Yes,  the  closest  I  ever  had,”  and  Fred  laughed  as  though  his 
heart  was  light  and  happy. 

“  It  won’t  work  that  way  again  in  a  hundred  times,  so  you  had 
better  be  careful;”  and  as  he  spoke  the  old  friend  walked  along 
with  the  brave  youth,  as  if  to  keep  his  company  a  little  way  down 
the  street. 

“  Well,  you  see  I  couldn’t  help  it,”  said  our  hero.  “  The  mother 
screamed  for  her  baby,  and  I  was  up  the  ladder  before  I  knew  what 
I  was  doing.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  window  I  heard  the  child 
crying.  Then,  when  retreat  by  way  of  the  window  was  cut  off,  I 
had  to  go  to  the  roof.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  You  did  just  what  any  other  sensible  fellow 
would  have  done.  I  don’t  see  how  you  kept  from  hurting  the  babe,  ( 
though.” 

“  Nor  do  I.  I  am  glad  it  was  not  hurt.  The  truth  is  I  thought 
my  end  had  come.  I  bad  a  faint  hope  that  the  limbs  of  the  tree 
would  break  the  fall  in  some  way,  and  took  the  chances.” 

Talkiug  thus,  the  old  fireman  walked  all  the  way  down  to  the 
Grant  cottage  with  him.  When  they  readied  the  gate  Fred  turned 
to  him  and  said: 

“  I  am  going  in  here  to  see  Grace  Grant.  Come  in  with  me.  She 
will  be  glad  to  see  yon,  and  I  know  her  parents  will.” 

The  old  ex-fireman  went  in  with  him,  and  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  Grace  and  lior  parents.  Mr.  Grant  received  him  like  an  old 
friend,  and  led  him  into  the  family  sitting-room,  thus  leaving  the 
young  couple  alone  together. 

“  Ob,  Mr.  Flame!”  exclaimed  Grace,  as  she  led  the  young  fireman 
into  the  little  parlor,  “  I  didn’t  dream  that  when  you  rushed  out  of 
the  house  go  quickly  the  other  night,  you  were  going  inio  the  very 
jaws  of  death,  as  you  did.” 

Fred  laughed. 

“  I  didn't  either,”  he  said.  “  But  I  got  out  again,  you  see.” 

”  Yes;  but  I  really  can’t  see  how  you  did  it.  Do  you  know,  I  am 
just  crazy  to  see  that  dear  little  baby?  I  know  it  must  be  a  sweet. 

little 


“  I  believe  it  is  a  pretty  child,”  said  he,  “  but  I  didn’t  have  much 
time  to  admire  its  beauty.” 

“  I  suppose  not.  Do  you  know  I’ve  been  to  see  her?” 

“  See  who?” 

“  Why,  little  Pauline,  of  course.” 

"  Oh,  you  have!  How  is  she?” 

“  Well  and  hearty.  You  see,  there  is  a  sort  of  bond  of  sympathy 
between  her  and  me.” 

“  Indeed!  What  is  it?” 

“  Why,  we  have  both  been  saved  from  being  burnt  to  death  by  the 
same  man.” 

“  Oh!”  and  Fred  blushed  like  a  young  girl  in  spite  of  himself. 
“  Then  I  must  call  on  her,  too.  It  wouldn’t  do  not  to,  you  kuow.” 

“  Yes,  you  ought  to  call  on  her,  of  course.  Her  mother  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  you.  She  ia  the  most  grateful  woman  I  ever  saw.  By 
the  way,  the  fire  company  has  adopted  her,  I  see.” 

“  Yes,  the  boys  all  thought  it  the  proper  thing  to  do,”  and  he 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  company  playing  father  to  an  infant. 

In  the  other  room,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  entertained  old  Ben  Singleton, 
the  blacksmith,  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  listened  to  his 
stories  of  a  fireman’s  life  in  New  York,  and  never  tired  of  them. 

At  last  the  old  blacksmith  rose  to  leave.  He  would  not  allow  Mrs. 
Grant  to  inform  Fred  of  his  departure. 

“  They  are  young  yet,”  he  said,  with  a  smile,  “  and  it  does  not  hurt 
them  to  sit  up  late.  I  am  an  old  man  now.  Let  ’em  alone.  I’ll  go 
home  by  myself;”  and  he  shook  hands  with  the  host  and  hostess,  and 
quietly  left  the  cottage  without  the  knowledge  of  Fred. 

When  he  left  the  cottage  he  saw  two  dark  shadows  flit  across  the 
street  at  the  corner  above,  and  disappear  from  sight.  He  thought 
nothing  of  it  until  he  reached  the  corner  himself. 

Then  two  dark  forms  suddenly  dashed  at  him.  His  experience  in 
New  York  City  stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  he  instinctively  threw  up 
his  arm  to  protect  his  head.  The  next  moment  he  received  a  blow  on 
the  upraised  arm  that  would  have  felled  an  ox. 

He  then  knew  that  he  was  attacked  by  footpads,  and  at  once  struck 
out  with  all  his  might.  The  brawny  fist  of  the  blacksmith  struck  oue 
of  his  assailants  on  the  jaw,  and  he  went  down  like  a  log.  The  other 
one  soon  followed. 

“  By  the  great  Halifax!”  exclaimed  the  ex-fireman,  looking  down 
at  the  two  men,  “I’vo  had  no  exercise  for  a  long  time.  Stand  up  un¬ 
til  I  give  you  another.  Take  that ,  and  that ,  and  that ,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it!” 

The  two  villainous  river  men  were  knocked  down  as  fast,  as  they 
could  scramble  to  their  feet.  The  brawny  blacksmith  did  not  strike 
gentle  blows  by  any  means,  as  his  muscles  were  like  a  giant’s  from 
the  long  use  of  heavy  hammers. 

After  the  second  knock-down  they  were  slow  in  getting  up  again. 

Oh,  get  up  aud  stand  like  men,”  he  said  to  them.  But  as  they 
did  not  respond,  he  lifted  the  nearest  one  to  his  feet  and  dealt  him  a 
blow  that  laid  him  all  in  a  heap.  Then  he  seized  the  other  one  the 
same  way. 

“  Let  up,  stranger,”  said  the  first  one.  “  We’ve  made  a  mistake  in 
our  man.” 

“  I  should  say  you  had,”  he  answered.  “  But  I  don’t  make  any 
mistakes  myself,”  and  he  lifted  the  rascal  only  to  knock  him  down 
again.  Then  he  kicked  them,  rolled  them  over  in  the  dirt,  took 
them  by  the  heels  and  dragged  them  around,  remarking  that  he 
had  not  had  such  fun  for  years. 

“Oh,  Lord,  pard!”  groaned  one  of  the  wretches,  “don't  kill  me! 
I’ve  got  enough.” 

“  Oh,  not  half  enough,”  he  replied,  giving  them  a  few  more  kicks, 
after  which  he  desisted  and  walked  away,  satisfied  that  he  had  given 
them  just  such  a  thrashing  as  they  deserved. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN — “  FIRE!  FIRE!” 

I  About  a  half  hoar  after  the  old  blacksmith  left,  Fred  Flame  said  to 
Grace : 

“  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  call  in  my  old  friend  I  will  go,  and 
leave  you  to  your  own  sweet  thoughts.” 

“  Oh,  certainly,  if  you  are  re:dly  anxious  to  leave,”  she  said,  rising 
to  her  feet  with  a  pout  on  her  pretty  lips. 

“  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  eo  leave,”  he  said,  “  only  I  don’t  wish  to 
stay  till  I’m  fired  opt,  you  know.” 
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“  Why,  who  will  tire  you  out?” 

“  Your  father,  of  course.  He  won’t  allow  us  to  sit  and  talk  here 
all  night.” 

•*  Why,  it  isn’t  but  ten  o’clock  yet.” 

“  True,  and  that’s  just  the  time  for  old  folks  to  go  to  bed.  If  I  go 
early  they  will  not  object  to  my  coming  here  so  often.” 

“  You  impudent  man!  As  if  my  parents  would  ever  object  to  you 
calling  as  often  as  you  like.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  they  won’t  object  as  long  as  I  go  at  a  reasonable 
hour.  Will  you  please  tell  Mr.  Singleton  that  I  am  waiting  for  him?” 

“  Yes.” 

And  she  ran,  laughing,  into  her  mother’s  room,  only  to  find  that 
the  brave  old  blacksmith  had  been  gone  over  an  hour. 

“  Ah!”  exclaimed  Fred,  when  she  told  him;  “  he  sets  me  a  good 
example,  you  see.  I’ll  follow  immediately,  and  call  again  Sunday.” 

And  then  he  took  leave  of  her  and  left  the  cottage. 

On  his  way  up  the  street  he  ran  across  two  men  at  the  first  corner, 
who  were  trying  to  help  each  other  to  their  feet.  Both  men  were 
groaning  with  pain. 

“  Hello!”  he  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  their  groans.  “  What’s  the 
matter?  What  has  happened?” 

“  Oh,  I’m  killed!”  groaned  one. 

“  I’m  a  dead  man!”  moaned  the  other, 

“  Well,  you’re  the  first  dead  men  I  ever  heard  talk/’  said  Fred. 
“  What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“  Every  bone  in  my  body  is  broken,”  said  one. 

“  My  head’s  broken,”  said  the  other,  “  and  all  my  teeth  are  knocked 
out.” 

“  Have  you  been  fighting?”  the  young  fireman  asked. 

“  We’ve  been  attacked  and  beaten  to  death.  Oh— ugh!  My  arm  is 
broken!” 

“  Here,  let  me  help  you!”  said  Fred.  “  Lean  on  me,  and  I’ll  take 
you  both  to  the  saloon  down  there  by  the  river.” 

He  caught  both  men  around  the  waist  with  his  arms  and  held  them 
up,  and  in  that  way  assisted  them  to  the  saloon  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  street. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  river  men — raftsmen — in  the  saloon, 
drinking  vile  whisky  and  smoking  execrable  cigars,  when  Fred  s:ag- 
gered  in  with  the  two  men.  His  appearance  with  them  created  a  sen¬ 
sation,  for  the  faces  of  the  villains  were  bruised  almost  beyond  recogf 
nition. 

No  prize  fighter  ever  left  the  ring  with  such  bruised  and  bloody 
faces  as  theirs.  They  were  literally  covered  with  gore,  and  their 
noses  and  lips  were  mashed  all  out  of  shape. 

“  I  found  these  two  men  up  on  the  corner  here,”  said  Fred  to  the 
gang  of  raftsmen  in  the  saloon.  “  Somebody  has  used  them  pretty 
roughly.” 

The  saloon-keeper  recognized  in  the  bruised  and  battered  men  two 
of  his  regular  customers. 

“  How  did  it  happen,  Nick?”  he  asked  one  of  them. 

“  Gang  o’  bullies,”  said  the  villain.  “  Too  much  for  us.” 

“  Hello!”  said  one  of  the  raftsmen,  turning  to  Fred.  I  know  you, 
young  un.  You  are  Fred  Flame.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  my  name,*’  was  the  quiet  reply  of  the  young  fireman. 

Every  man  crowded  around  him  in  a  moment,  for  the  young  fire¬ 
man’s  exploits  in  battling  with  the  flames  had  been  a  theme  among 
them  that  very  evening.  But  the  effect  on  the  two  men  he  had  as¬ 
sisted  into  the  saloon  on  hearing  his  name,  was  magical.  They  both 
started  as  if  stung,  and  glared  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  royal  Bengal 
tiger.  Theu  they  glared  at  each  other,  as  if  they  were  struggling 
with  a  problem  that  puzzled  and  astounded  them  at  the  same  time. 

“  Here,”  said  Fred,  to  the  proprietor  of  the  saloon,  “  give  these 
men  a  drink  of  something  to  brace  them  up.  Don’t  you  see  how 
weak  they  are?  Say  what  will  you  have,  my  men?” 

“  Brandy,”  said  both  at  once. 

“  Brandy  it  is.  Give  ’em  your  best,  landlord.  I  suppose  you  may 
as  well  poison  the  whole  crowd  while  you  are  about  it.” 

The  whole  gang  burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  and  ranged  themselves 
alongside  the  bar  and  called  for  their  favorite  drinks. 

“  Here;  wait  on  these  two  men  first!”  called  Fred  as  he  assisted 
the  battered  men  into  seats. 

44  Yes,”  said  another  in  the  gang,  “  give  ’em  a  brace  first.  Hanged 
if  they  hain’t  struck  a  bad  snag  somewhere.” 

The  two  men  received  their  brandy,  and  swallowed  it  with  a  savage 
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energy  that  caused  Fred  to  think  they  were  actually  suffering  from 
thirst.  Then  the  crowd  received  their  drinks,  and  became  boisterous 
over  the  presence  of  the  famous  young  fireman  in  their  midst.  Every 
man  wanted  to  chink  glasses  with  him,  but  saw  that  he  didn’t  have  a 
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°  ..  I  don't  drink,”  he  said.  “I’ll  take  a  cigar,  though,”  and  then 
they  drank  his  health  in  the  vile  stufl  of  the  place. 

After  the  drinks,  which  Fred  paid  for,  several  of  the  gang  tried  to 
get  out  of  the  two  battered  men  the  story  of  their  fight  with  their  un- 
known  assailants.  But  it  was  such  a  confused  yarn  that  no  one  could 
understand  it. 

They  kept  staring  at  the  boy  fireman,  however,  in  such  a  way  that 
several  noticed  it.  But  they  thought  it  the  result  of  the  great  local 
reputation  of  Fred,  and  gave  no  further  notice  to  it. 

“  You  had  better  go  to  the  hospital,  my  friends,”  said  Fred,  turning 
to  the  two  men.  “  Your  wounds  need  the  attention  of  a  skilled  sur¬ 
geon.” 

“  No,  I  won’t  go  to  no  hospital,”  growled  one  of  them. 

“  No  more  will  I,”  said  the  other. 

“  Oh,  they  treat  patients  well  up  there,”  added  Fred.  “  I’ve  just 
come  out  myself,  and  know  what  I’m  talking  about.’’ 

They  shook  their  heads,  and  stubbornly  refused  to  go  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal. 

The  truth  is  they  had  no  little  stolen  property  on  their  persons,  and 
such  would  have  been  discovered  had  they  gone  there. 

Yet  no  one  in  the  party  suspected  the  real  cause  of  their  dislike  of 
the  hospital. 

“  Let’s  have  another  drink!”  cried  out  a  stalwart  raftsman  in  the 
party.  “  Come  up,  fellers,  it’s  my  treat.” 

Every  man  again  crowded  forward  to  the  bar  and  clamored  for  his 
favorite  drink.  The  two  battered  individuals  were  given  each  another 
drink  of  brandy.  Fred  took  another  one  of  the  execrable  cigars  and 
then  they  all  drank. 

Then  another  round  followed,  and  another  in  quick  succession. 
Fred  turned  to  the  landlord,  and  said: 

44  I  must  go,  landlord.  I’ll  leave  these  two  men  here  in  your  charge. 
A  physician  ought  to  dress  their  wounds,  or - ” 

44  Oh,  cheese  it,”  said  one  of  the  wonnded  men,  on  whom  the  three 
drinks  of  brandy  were  now  working.  44  Do  you  think  we  are  a  couple 
of  babies?” 

“  No,  not  quite,  but  you  came  very  near  being  a  couple  of  corpses. 
If  you  can  get  along,  all  right.  I  must  be  going,”  and  he  started 
toward  the  door. 

41  Have  another  cigar!”  cried  a  half-drunken  man  in  the  party. 

He  turned  back  to  accept  the  invitation,  when  the  big,  heavy  kero¬ 
sene  lamp  that  hung  suspended  from  the  ceiling  blazed  up,  as  if  a 
sudden  draught  of  air  had  caught  it.  The  next  moment  it  exploded 
with  a  loud  report,  scattering  nearly  half  a  gallon  of  burning  oil  all 
round  the  room. 

The  oil  blazed  up  instantly,  and  two  or  three  men  were  in  a  blaze 
ere  they  knew  what  had  happened. 

44  Fire— fire!”  yelled  a  dozen  men,  making  a  break  for  the  door. 

Fred  darted  out  of  the  place,  and  as  he  sprang  over  the  threshold, 
he  collided  with  a  man  whose  face  he  recognized  in  the  glare  of  the 
burning  oil,  as  that  of  Gerald  Moore! 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  SALOON. 

The  reader  doubtless  understood  how,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  two  river  men  came  to  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  the  old  black¬ 
smith  was  Fred  Flame  whom  they  saw  leaving  the  Grant  Cottage 
wheu  they  were  on  the  watch  for  the  young  fireman.  It  came  near 
being  fatal  to  the  raftsmen,  for  the  brawny  blacksmith  gave  them 
some  of  his  sledge-hammer  blows.  Had  he  suspected  their  real  object 
he  would  have  slain  them  on  the  spot.  But  he  did  not,  and  so  they 
escaped  after  being  pounded  almost  to  a  jelly. 

Gerald  Moore  was  so  sure  of  the  success  of  his  cowardly  revenge 
that  evening  that  before  retiring  he  concluded  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
the  saloon,  and  hear  the  story  from  the  lips  of  his  villainous  tools. 

“  1  hope  they  will  handle  him  severely,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  44  and 
lay  him  up  in  the  hospital  for  a  month  at  least.  Hanged  if  I  would 

care  if  they  killed  him,  only  that  might  lead  to  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences.  ’ 

lie  reached  the  Yioinity  of  the  saloon  about  a  hall  hour  alter  Fred 
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had  earned  the  two  hulf  dead  raftsmen  iu  there.  Of  course  he  did  not 
intend  to  go  iu  and  let  everybody  there  kuow  who  he  was.  It  was  his  , 
inteutiou  to  go  to  the  window  aud  signal  to  the  men,  as  he  had  done 
before,  for  them  to  come  out  to  him. 

To  the  window  then  he  went,  and  peered  in  at  the  crowd  of  rough 
men  who  were  gathered  there. 

What  he  saw  gave  him  a  shock  that  came  near  upsetting  him  com¬ 
pletely.  To  his  utter  amazement  he  saw  Flame  standing  near  the  bar, 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd  of  brawuy  men,  who  were  drinking 
toasts  in  his  honor.  Aud  he  wasn’t  hurt — not  a  bruise  on  him.  Sitting 
by  a  table  near  the  wall  were  the  two  men  he  had  hired  to  attack  and 
beat  the  young  fireman.  How  he  recognized  them  he  didn’t  exactly 
kuow  himself;  but  recognize  them  he  did. 

“Great  God!”  he  mentally  exclaimed,  as  lie  peered  through  the 
window  at  the  battered  and  bruised  individuals.  “  They  look  as  if 
they  had  met  and  tackled  a  cyclone!  They  have  been  beaten  almost 
to  a  jelly.  And  he  is  in  there  treating  them  to  brandy,  and  advisiug 
them  to  go  to  a  hospital!  What  in  the  world  has  happened?  Ah,  I 
understand  now  from  what  he  says.  He  found  them  lying  at  the 
corner  above  here,  and  brought  them  in.  They  must  have  made  an¬ 
other  mistake,  and  tackled  the  wrong  man  again.  Such  confounded 
fools!  They  ought  to  be  killed.  How  did  they  come  to  make  such  a 
mistake  ?  Can’t  they  tell  a  horse  from  a  camel  in  the  dark  ?  Well, 
they  look  fearful.  They  have  been  badly  used,  and  no  mistake.  I’ll 
go  round  by  the  door  and  get  a  better  look  at  ’em.  No  one  can 
recognize  me  unless  I  get  into  the  light,  which  I  am  pretty  sure  not 
to  do.” 

He  moved  round  to  the  front  door,  where,  as  he  stood  away  to 
one  side  in  the  dark,  he  could  both  see  and  hear  what  was  passing 
in  the  saloon.  But  ere  he  had  beeu  there  five  minutes  the  kerosene 
lamp  that  illuminated  the  place  exploded,  setting  the  saloon  aud 
several  men  on  fire. 

One  of  the  men  whose  clothes  were  on  tire  rushed  out  into  the 
open  air  iu  advance  of  Fred.  The  blaze  dispelled  the  darkness  for 
a  little  distance  around,  and  it  was  at  this  juucture  that  Fred  rusdied 
out  and  collided  with  Gerald  Moore. 

The  glare  of  the  light  revealed  his  face  to  our  hero. 

“Ah,”  said  Fred,  “I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.” 

“All  right,”  said  Gerald.  “You  have  another  fire  on  hand.” 

The  landlord  rushed  out  of  the  saloon,  yelling  fire  at  the  top  of 
his  voice. 

“  Stop  your  noise  and  throw  water  in  there,”  said  Fred.  “  The 
river  is  near  enough  to  give  you  all  the  water  you  want.  Bring 
pails  here,  quick!” 

But  there  were  no  pails  near  to  bring.  The  only  ones  were  in 
the  saloon  behind  the  bar. 

“Are  there  any  pails  in  there?”  Fred  asked  of  the  landlord. 

“Yes;  three  behind  the  bar.” 

“Run  in  and  get  ’em  if  you  know  where  they  are.” 

The  whole  interior  was  ablaze,  aud  so  the  landlord  dared  not 
venture  in. 

“Are  you  a  coward?”  exclaimed  Fred,  giving  him  a  contemptuous 
look,  and  then  plunging  into  the  sea  of  flame  that  was  raging 
inside. 

In  a  couple  of  bounds  he  was  behind  the  bar.  The  next  moment 
be  hurled  two  pails  through  the  door;  and  then  seized  the  money- 
drawer,  with  which  he  dashed  through  the  window  uearest  the  end 
of  the  bar. 

“Here,  landlord,”  he  said,  handing  the  astounded  saloon-keeper 
the  money-drawer;  “put  that  in  your  pocket.  Your  saloon  will  go 
up  in  smoke,  and  come  down  in  ashes.” 

Just  then  the  great  fire-bell  rang  out  the  alarm,  and  in  three  min¬ 
utes  more  the  engines  dashed  up  to  the  spot,  and  began  to  play  on  the 
flames.  Fred  did  not  go  to  the  engine  house  after  his  red  shirt  and  hat. 
He  simply  took  the  speaking  trumpet  from  his  assistant  foreman,  and 
proceeded  to  give  orders  as  coolly  as  any  old  fireman  could  have  done. 

The  saloon  was  built  of  very  inflammable  atufl,  and  the  stock  of 
liquors  made  it  still  more  so.  Hence  it  was  beyond  all  control  when  the 
engines  came  up  and  began  to  play  on  it.  In  a  half  hour  it  was  a  pile 
of  glowing  coals,  with  nothing  saved  but  the  money-drawer,  aud  the 
two  pails  which  Fred  had  thrown  out. 

Jast  before  the  engines  left  to  return  to  their  quarters,  old  Ben  Sin¬ 
gleton  came  down  to  see  the  boys.  He  wanted  to  see  and  tell  Fred 


about  the  attack  that  had  been  made  on  him  after  he  left  the  Grant 
cottage. 

“  So  you’ve  had  another  lire,  lad?’’  he  said  to  Fred,  as  he  came  up. 

“Yes,  a  little  one,”  was  the  reply. 

“  You  did  not  have  to  run  far,  eh?”  the  old  man  asked,  giviDg  him 
a  sly  look. 

“  Oh,  I  had  left,  and  was  in  that  saloon  when  the  fire  broke  out,” 
Fred  explained.  “  A  lamp  exploded,  setting  the  house  on  tire.  It 
was  very  quick  work.” 

“  But  what  were  you  doing  in  there,  lad?  You  don’t  go  to  such 
places,  do  you?” 

“  Well,  not  often.  I  found  two  men  on  the  corner  up  there  who  had 
been  half  killed  by  a  gang  of  ruffians,  and  brought  them  down  here  as 
the  nearest  place  open  at  that  time  of  night,  aud  while  I  was  in  there 
the  lamp  exploded.” 

“  Did  the  two  men  say  a  gang  had  beaten  ’em,  lad?”  the  old  ex¬ 
fireman  asked  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

“  Yes,  that’s  what  they  said.  They  locked  as  if  a  cyclone  had  been 
playing  with  ’em.” 

“  Well,  I  am  the  gang  that  did  it,  lad,”  said  the  old  man. 

“  Eh,  what?  You!” 

“  Yes.  They  rushed  out  on  me  to  dowD  me;  but  I  downed  them, 
aud  wiped  up  the  whole  street  with  ’em.  They  said  they  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  I  allowed  as  how  they  did,  and  kicked  ’em  around  some 
more  before  I  left  ’em.  Yes,  I  am  the  identical  gang,  and  a  small  one 
at  that.  They  didt-’i  give  me  much  of  a  job.  Where  are  they  now?” 

Fred  looked  around  at  the  great  crowd  that  the  fire  had  brought  to 
the  spot,  and  said: 

“  I  don’t  know  where  they  are.  They  rushed  oat  with  the  others 
when  the  fire  began,  and  I  haven’t  seen  ’em  since.  I  say,  old  friend, 
I  want  you  to  go  up  to  the  engine  house  with  me.” 

“All  right.” 

Greystone  No.  1  returned  to  their  quarters,  and  the  multitude  dis¬ 
persed  to  their  homes.  Fred  and  the  old  ex-fireman  repaired  to  the 
engine  house,  where  they  had  a  private  conversation. 

“  They  were  rough  raftsmen,”  said  Fred,  describing  the  two  men  to 
old  ^en ;  “  and  a  villainous-loosing  couple  at  that.” 

“  Ever  see  ’em  before?”  old  Ben  asked. 

“  Not  that  I  know  of.  They  didn’t  seem  to  know  me,  though  they 
were  very  much  surprised  when  they  heard  my  name  in  the  saloon.” 

“  Well,  I  can’t  help  thinking  they  took  me  for  you,  lad,  aud  were 
laying  for  you.” 

“  Just  what  I  was  thinking,  too.  Two  men  tried  to  stop  me  when 
I  dashed  out  of  Grant’s  house  to  run  to  the  last  tire.  I  knocked  one 
down  and  dashed  on.  These  may  be  the  same  chaps.  I’ll  look 
into  it.” 

“  Yes— they  said  they  had  made  a  mistake,”  chuckled  the  old 
blacksmith. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  PRECIOUS  TRIO  OF  VILLAINS. 

When  the  two  raftsmen  who  bad  met  the  old  blacksmith  rushed 
out  of  the  burning  saloon,  they  started  up  the  street  that  ran  along 
by  the  river.  They  did  not  care  to  remain  in  a  big  crowd,  where 
the  light  of  the  conflagration  would  expose  the  condition  of  their 
bruised  and  battered  faces. 

As  they  started  off  up  the  street,  Gerald  Moore,  who  had  not 
taken  his  eyes  off  of  them,  turned  and  followed  them. 

When  they  had  reached  an  uulighted  part  of  the  street  he  ad¬ 
vanced  and  spoke  to  them. 

“Yon  have  had  bad  luck  to-night,”  he  said,  as  he  joined  them. 

They  both  stopped,  for  they  recognized  his  voice. 

“  Bad  luck?”  growled  one  of  them.  “  We’ve  been  nearly  mur¬ 
dered.” 

“  How  did  it  happen?*’ 

“  Why,  a  man  came  out  of  that  house  and  we  tackled  him.  He 
was  the  devil  himself,  for  he  slung  us  around  as  if  it  was  fun  to 
him.  I’m  broken  iu  a  dozen  places.  He  wasn’t  that  young  fireman 
after  all.” 

“  No,  of  course  not,”  said  the  other  one.  “  We  saw  him  after- 
wards.  He  took  us  to  the  saloon  —a  mere  boy.  I  could  shake  him 
all  up  in  no  time.  But  who  was  t'other  man?” 

“  Hanged  if  I  know,”  replied  Gerald.  “  But  you  fellows  seem  to 
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be  unfortunate  about  tackling  the  wrong  man.  Who  was  the  man, 
anyhow?” 

“  Don’t  know.  He  was  the  fiend’s  own,  he  was.” 

“  And  two  of  you  couldn’t  take  care  of  one  man?” 

“  No.  Didn’t  Samson  get  away  with  three  thousand  men  once 

upon  a  time?” 

“  Then  it  was  a  Samson  you  tackled?” 

“  Yes,  that’s  it.” 

“  Well,  I  didn’t  know  we  had  a  Samson  in  Greystone,”  sarcastic¬ 
ally  remarked  Gerald. 

“  No  more  did  we  till  we  tackled  him.  Then  we  found  him. 
But  we  have  seen  your  young  fireman,  and  will  know  lam  uext 
time.” 

“  Oh,  you  don’t  give  up  the  job  yet,  eh?” 

««  No;  we  never  give  up  till  we  pull  through.” 

“  Well,  when  will  next  time  be?  Time  flies,  and  in  a  week  or 
two  your  services  may  not  be  worth  two  cents  to  me.” 

“  Oh,  we’ll  be  ou  hand  again  in  a  few  days.” 

“  But  see  here— you  don’t  want  to  make  any  more  blunders 
like  this.  One  week  from  to  night  I  will  meet  you  here  at,  this 
spot  and  give  you  some  instructions.  If  you  do  my  work  faithfully 
you  will  find  me  a  good  paymaster.” 

“That's  all  right,  boss,”  said  the  taller  of  the  two  men;  “  we 
will  be  here — me  and  my  pal;  but  we’ve  got  to  see  a  doctor  and 
get  fixed  up  again,  and  will  need  some  more  mouey.” 

“  Very  well.  Here’s  fifty  dollars.  Get  out  of  the  way  now,  and 
keep  quiet  till  this  thing  blows  over,”  and  he  handed  the  man  a  bill, 
which  the  villain  quickly  pocketed.  Then  lie  turned  and  walked 
rapidly  away,  going  up  a  street  that  led  away  from  the  river.  The 
two  battered  villains  then  turned  and  made  for  the  bridge,  over 
which  they  passed  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  beyond. 

“  I  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  know  who  it  was  that 
knocked  those  two  raftsmen  about  so  mercilessly,”  said  Gerald 
Moore  to  himself,  as  he  wended  his  way  to  his  quarters.  “  It  wasn’t 
Fred  Flame,  for  he  couldn’t  do  it.  He  would  not  have  taken  them 
down  to  that  saloon  if  he  had  done  it.  Whoever  it  was,  came  out 
of  the  Grant  cottage.  That  was  where  they  made  the  mistake.  I’ll 
get  somebody  to  find  out  who  was  there  to-night.  Hanged  if  'the 
fellow  isn’t  a  terror,  for  I  never  saw  two  men  worse  elugged  than 
they  are.  I’m  afraid  Fred  will  think  I  had  something  to  do  with 
the  intended  attack  on  him.  But — pshaw!  how  can  he  suspect  me? 
He  can't ,  and  so  that’s  the  end  of  it.  But  he  has  cut  me  out 
nicely,  and  that  I  can  never  forgive.  She  is  as  proud  as  a  queen, 
and  can’t  get  over  my  not  taking  her  to  the  firemen’s  ball.  Yet  I 
believe  she  loves  me,  and  if  I  could  get  him  out  of  the  way  I  could 
make  up  with  her  again.  She  is  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever 
knew,  and  I  am  not  going  to  give  her  up  without  a  struggle.” 

The  next  day  an  account  of  the  burning  of  the  low  saloon  down 
by  the  river  was  in  the  morning  papers,  Fred’s  name  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  the  number  present  when  the  fire  broke  out. 
Nothing  was  said  about  how  he  came  to  be  there,  and  so  a  damaging 
rumor  was  at  once  started  through  the  city.  But  in  the  next  issue 
Fred  promptly  published  a  card,  in  which  he  told  the  story  of  the 

Sfinding  of  the’ two  men  who  had  been  so  terribly  beaten,  and  of  his 
taking  them  to  the  saloon  for  any  assistance  they  might  need. 
Then  came  out  t.he  story  of  the  attack  on  old  Ben  Singleton  and 

Ibis  terrible  work  of  punishment. 

Every  fireman  threw  up  his  hat  for  the  old  blacksmith,  for  he 
was  an  honorary  member  of  Greystone  No.  1,  aud  all  the  sports 
wanted  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  match  him  against  some 
prize  fighter  in  the  ring.  It  at  once  doubled  the  old  ex-fireman’s 
business,  so  much  do  the  public  admire  courage  aud  prowess. 

“Those  two  men  were  laying  for.  me,”  muttered  Fred  to  himself, 
when  old  Ben  had  again  told  him  his  story.  “  Two  men  tried  to 
stop  me  down  there  once  before,  and  I’d  wager  that  they  were  the 
same  two.  Hanged  if  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  get 
old  Ben  to  travel  with  me  of  nights.  One  thing  I  will  do,  and  that 
is  to  be  prepared  for  ’em  next  Lime.  What  in  thunder  was  Gerald 
Moore  doing  down  there  at  that  saloon  at  midnight?  He  hates  me  for 
calling  him  a  liar  before  his  father,  and  because  Grace  won’t  smile 
on  him  anymore.  I  don’t  know  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
those  two  men,  but  I  do  know  that  he  is  no  friend  of  mine.  Well,  I’m 
not  afraid  of  him.” 

“  So  it  was  the  old  blacksmith  that  knocked  him  out?”  muttered 
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Gerald  Moore,  when  he  heard  the  story.  “  Well,  all  1  have  \  *>  saf  is 
.that  I  don’t  want  to  have  any  trouble  with  that  kind  of  a  man. 
I’ve  got  nothing  against  him,  further  than  his  friendship  for  Fred 
Flame.  But  if  he  meddles  too  much  I’ll  have  him  quietly  put  out  of 
the  way.  Those  raftsmen  will  do  anything  for  money,  and  I’ve  got 
the  money.” 

Two  or  three  evenings  later  Fred  again  called  on  Grace  Grant,  and 
was  received  with  a  smiling  welcome.  He  went  armed  to  be  prepared 
for  another  attack.  But  as  the  two  ruffians  were  still  laid  up  with 
their  bruises,  he  saw  nothing  of  them. 

During  the  visit  the  young  couple  sat  near  the  window,  which  was 
open,  thongh  the  blinds  were  closed. 

“  The  destruction  of  the  suspender  factory,”  said  Grace,  during  the 
course  of  conversation,  “  has  thrown  over  two  hundred  of  us  girls  out 
of  employment,  and  we  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

“  It’s  bad,”  said  Fred,  “  and  nearly  all  of  them  need  work,  too.” 

“  Yes,  they  all  need  it,  as  for  that  matter,  and  cone  more  than  my¬ 
self.  It  will  be  two  or  three  months  ere  the  firm  can  begin  work 
again,  so  they  say.” 

“  And  you  want  employment  till  that  time?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Indeed  I  do.” 

“  I  know  a  place  where  I  think  you  can  get  work,  though  I  dou’t 
know  what  wages  you  can  earn  there.” 

“  Oh,  please  tell  me!”  she  exclaimed,  “  and  I’ll  be  ever  so  much 
obliged.” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  to-morrow  after  I’ve  seen  a  friend  of  mine — or  I  will 
send  you  a  note  where  to  go.” 

“  How  kind  of  you  to  go  to  all  that  trouble!” 

“  Ah!  I  would  put  myself  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  you,  Grace,” 
he  said,  giving  her  a  look  that  set.  her  heart  in  a  flutter,  and  caused  a 
bright  glow  to  suffuse  her  cheeks. 

“  You  are  kind,”  was  all  she  could  say. 

“  How  could  I  be  otherwise  to  you?”  and  he  gave  her  another 
tender  glance  that  caused  her  to  blush  and  cast  down  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ABDUCTION. 

Fred  had  taken  Grace’s  hand  in  his,  and  was  getting  more  and 
more  tender  in  both  words  and  looks,  when  both  were  startled  by  a 
hies  like  that  of  a  serpent  just  under  the  window.  A  moment  later 
they  heard  footsteps  rapidly  retreating. 

Grace  turned  pale  and  glanced  up  at  Fred.  He  returned  her  gaze, 
and  then  sprang  to  the  window  and  threw  open  the  blinds. 

But  in  the  darkness  beyond  he  could  see  nothing,  though  the  re¬ 
treating  footsteps  could  still  plainly  be  heard. 

“  Someone  was  there  under  the  window,”  said  Grace  in  a  half  whis¬ 
per. 

“  Yes,  and  I  would  like  very  much  to  know  who  it  was.  Shall  I 
pursue  and  try  to - ” 

“  Oh,  dear,  no!  You  may  get  stabbed  in  the  dark  or  otherwise 
hurt,”  and  she  turned  pale  again  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  a  peril  to 
him. 

“  I  would  give  something  to  know  who  it  was,”  he  said,  as  he  closed 
the  blinds  and  resumed  his  seat. 

“  It  may  have  been  some  mischievous  boys,”  said  Grace. 

“  No— it  was  some  mischievous  man  !  I  heard  his  boot  heels  on 
the  pavement.” 

Then  Ihe  conversation  changed  to  other  subjects,  and  at  the  end  of 
another  hour  he  took  leave  of  the  young  lady  and  left  the  house. 

He  had  not  ceased  to  think  over  the  eavesdropping  incident,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  an  enemy  was  on  the  lookout  for 
him. 

Ho  kept  his  hand  on  his  revolver  as  he  walked  up  the  street,  peering 
right  and  left  at  every  object  he  passed,  determined  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  if  he  could  help  it. 

Up  the  street  he  went,  and  in  a  few  minutes  lie  had  regained  that 
part  of  the  town  where  he  knew  no  one  would  dare  attack  him  or  any¬ 
one  else.  He  didn’t  know  w*iat  to  think  of  the  matter,  and  went  to 
bed  wondering  if  it  could  have  been  a  mere  urchin  under  the  window 
after  all. 

In  his  elegautly  furnished  apartments  in  another  part  of  the  town, 
Gerald  Moore  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  a  white  heat  of  passion. 

“  Ah,  he  was  there  by  her  side!”  he  fairly  hissed.  “  He  held  h#  r 
I  hand  in  his,  aud  was  giving  her  teuder  glances  and  loving  words,  i 
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saw  them.  1  was  there  within  three  or  four  feet  of  them,  under  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  heard  it  all.  By  all  the  gods,  1  could  have  murdered  him  in 
cold  blood!  She  was  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  to  think  that  two 
or  three  short  weeks  ago  she  was  ready  to  fall  into  my  arms!  Ue  is 
going  to  try  to  find  another  situation  for  her.  Oh,  they  are  getting 
confidential  enough!  I  couldn’t  stand  it!  I  had  to  hiss  him.  They 
heard  it  plainly,  and  my  footsteps  also,  for  I  saw  him  spring  for¬ 
ward  and  open  the  blinds.  I  could  have  shot  him  then  had  I  dared, 
and  it  would  never  have  been  found  out  who  did  it.  She  might 
have  suspected  me,  though.  No!  I  will  get  others  to  do  that  kind 
of  work.” 

How  passionately  some  men  can  love,  and  how  intensely  they  can 
hate!  In  his  mad  passion  for  Grace  Grant,  Gerald  Moore  was 
ready  to  steep  his  soul  in  crime.  Ere  he  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep 
that  night  he  had  concocted  a  diabolical  plot  against  the  person 
and  honor  of  the  beautiful  girl. 

It  was  a  little  after  noon  the  next  day  when  a  close  carriage 
drove  up  in  front  of  the  Grant  cottage  and  stopped  there.  A  middle- 
aged  woman  alighted  from  it  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Grant 
herself  opened  it,  and  the  woman  asked: 

“  Does  Miss  Grace  Grant  live  here?” 

“  Yes,”  was  the  reply.  44  Will  you  please  walk  in?” 

44  Thanks!  I  have  a  note  from  Mr.  Flame  for  her.  He  came  to  see 
me  about  a  situation  which  he  said  she  desired.” 

“  Ah,  yes!  She  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  Take  a  seat  ma’am; 
she  will  be  in  in  a  few  moments.” 

The  visitor  seated  herself  in  the  cozy  little  parlor,  while  Mrs.  Grant 
hastened  to  inform  Grace  of  her  presence.  ^ 

In  a  few  minutes  Grace  came  into  the  room,  and  smilingly  greeted 
the  visitor. 

“  Are  you  Grace  Grant?”  the  woman  asked,  glancing  at  the  young 
girl  from  head  to  foot. 

“  Yes,  ma’am;  that’s  my  name,”  replied  Grace. 

“  Here’s  a  letter  Mr.  Flame  gave  me  to  hand  to  you.  It  will  ex¬ 
plain  my  visit,”  and  she  handed  her  a  letter,  which  she  hastily  tore 
’open  and  read. 

41  Dear  Grace,”  it  read: — “Mrs.  Greene,  superintendent  of  the 
girl’s  department  in  the  Woven  Belt  Works,  will  hand  you  this,  aud 
explain  to  you  the  nature 'of  the  work,  which  I  believe  is  somewhat 
like  that  in  which  you  have  heretofore  been  engaged.  They  need  more 
hands,  and  the  pay  is  good.  In  the  absence  of  anything  better,  I 
would  advise  you  to  try  your  hand  at  it. 

44  Ever  your  friend, 

“  Fred  Flame.” 

“  Why,  of  course  I  will  go!”  she  exclaimed,  44  if  I  can  do  the  work. 
Do  you  think  I  can,  Mrs.  Greene?”  and  she  turned  to  the  visitor  as 
she  spoke. 

“Yes,  if  you  understand  suspender  making,”  was  the  reply.  44  We 
have  taken  on  over  a  score  of  girls  from  the  suspender  works  since 
the  fire,  and  they  say  they  are  earning  more  money  than  they  did  be¬ 
fore.  If  you  like  you  can  go  with  me  and  see  if  you  like  it.  You  can 
teil  in  ten  minutes  whether  you  can  do  the  work  or  not.” 

44  Oh,  yes,  1  will  go.  Please  wait  till  I  can  change  my  dress,”  and 
she  hastened  out  oQthe  room,  to  inform  her  mother  where  she  was 
going,  and  to  change  her  dress. 

In  five  minutes  she  returned  to  the  parlor  and  said  to  the  visitor: 

44  I  am  ready  now,  but  sorry  I  had  to  keep  you  wailing  so  long.” 

“  Oh,  you  made  a  change  much  quicker  than  most  girls  could 
have  done,”  said  Mrs.  Greene,  in  a  laughing,  pleasant  tone  of  voice, 
a3  she  arose  and  led  the  way  out  to  the  carriage.  44  That  is  a  sign 
of  a  good  worker.-’ 

“  Oh,  I’m  a  fast  worker,”  said  Grace,  as  she  entered  tho  vehicle 
and  wa3  followed  by  the  woman.  44  But  it  would  take  me  a  long 
ti  i  e  to  earn  enough  to  indulge  in  a  carriage  ride  like  this.” 

“  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Flame  for  this,”  remarked  Mrs.  Greene, 
as  she  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  Grace  and  closed  the  door. 
“  He  is  your  bean,  is  he  not  ?” 

The  sudden  glance  that  followed  the  question  rather  disconcerted 
Grace,  and  she  blushed  without  making  any  reply. 

“  Well,  you  needn’t  be  ashamed  of  him,”  said  the  woman.  ‘‘Al¬ 
most  any  girl  in  Greystone  would  be  glad  to  get  Fred  Flame  for  a 
beau.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  ashamed  of  him,”  she  stammered,  her  face  crimson 


with  blushes.  44  He’s  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  and  I 
owe  him  my  life,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  I  heard  that  he  saved  you  when  the  factory  was  burned,” 
said  the  woman.  44  He  is  a  brave,  daring  youth,  and  half  the  girls 
in  the  town  are  in  love  with  him.” 

“  Ho  is  as  good  as  he  is  brave,”  returned  Grace.  “  He  never 
thinks  of  himself  at  all.” 

“  So  I  have  heard.  When  he  called  at  the  works  this  morning 
the  girls  all  threw  kisses  at  him.  And  would  you  believe  it?  He 
threw  a  handful  of  kisses  back  at  them— the  rogue!” 

Grace  laughed,  and  said : 

“  He  is  very  fond  of  the  girls.” 

“  I  should  say  so,  and  the  girl  who  captures  him  will  have  her 
hands  full  in  keeping  him  from  the  other  girls,  or  I’m  no  jndge,” 
and  then  they  both  indulged  in  a  merry  peal  of  feminine  laughter 
as  Uie  carriage  rolled  over  the  pavement. 

Suddeuly  Mrs.  Greene  began  to  sneeze. 

“  Why,  bless  my  soul!”  she  exclaimed,  “  I  must  be  taking  cold,” 
and  she  quickly  opened  a  little  leather  bag  and  took  out  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  After  using  it  a  minute  or  so,  she  poured  some  kind  of 
liquid  on  it,  and  then  clapped  it  to  Grace’s  face.  The  girl  strug¬ 
gled  to  remove  it,  but  the  woman  held  her,  and  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  she  sank  back  on  the  seat  in  utter  unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  ABDUCTION. 

The  moment  Grace  became  unconscious  on  the  carriage  seat,  the 
woman  Greene  pul  her  head  out  of  the  window  of  the  vehicle,  and 
said  to  the  driver: 

“All  right.  You  may  go  ahead  now.” 

The  coachman  at  once  whipped  up  his  horses  and  made  them  go  at 
a  rapid  rate  of  speed,  keeping  on  the  river  road  till  the  last  house  in 
the  outskirts  of  Greystone  was  passed.  Just  as  the  vehicle  reached  a 
point  where  a  dense  wood  on  one  side,  and  the  river  on  the  other, 
shut  out  any  view  of  human  habitation,  the  coachman  turned  on  his 
seat  and  spoke  to  the  woman. 

“  How  is  she  doing  now?”  he  asked. 

“  Quiet  as  a  lamb,”  was  the  reply. 

44  How  long  will  she  remain  so,  do  you  think?” 

“  Three  or  four  hours.  She  got  a  good  dose  of  the  stuff.” 

“  It  won’t  hurt  her?” 

“  Not  in  the  least.” 

44  Very  good.  You  think  you  can  manage  her?” 

44  Yes.  I  never  saw  the  girl  yet  I  could  not  manage  when  once  I 
had  her  in  my  power.”  And  the  very  confident  tone  of  the  woman 
told  that  she  had  some  experience  in  such  diabolical  work. 

44  All  right,  then.  I  will  leave  it  all  to  you.” 

44  Of  course.  You  do  your  part,  and  I’ll  be  sure  to  do  mine.  How 
far  is  it  to  the  house  now?” 

“  About  four  miles.  We  can  soon  be  there.  I  don’t  care  to  excite 
suspicion  by  furious  driving,  however.” 

“  Of  course  not.  Take  your  time.  She  will  not  come  to  for  more 
than  four  hours,  I  think.” 

The  coachman  then  turned  his  attention  to  his  horses,  and  kept 
them  going  at  a  prelty  steady  pace  along  what  was  known  as  the 
river  road. 

On  the  way  they  passed  a  number  of  fine  residences,  in  which 
wealthy  families  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  resided  during  tbe  hot 
summer  months.  It  was  now  the  balmy  month  of  June,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wealthy  residents  had  already  arrived,  while  others  were  having 
their  houses  put  in  order  for  occupation.  Most  of  the  places  were 
beautiful  villas,  with  parks  and  lawns  fronting  the  river. 

About  five  miles  from  Greystone  was  a  3mall  island  in  the  river,  con¬ 
taining  about  one  acre  of  land.  In  the  center  of  the  island  was  a  large, 
gloomy-looking  old  house.  It  had  been  built  many  years  before  the 
opening  of  our  story,  and  was  once  owned  and  occupied  by  a  very 
wealthy  Philadelphia  family.  But  the  owner  committed  suicide  there 
one  night,  on  account  of  a  severe  reverse  of  fortune,  and  the  family 
never  occupied  it  again.  It  was  sadly  neglected,  and  was  permitted 
to  fall  into  decay.  Years  after  it  was  sold  to  a  Greystone  man,  who 
bought  it  purely  as  a  speculation — not  as  a  residence. 

The  house  was  both  large,  substantial  and  roomy.  It  was  built  of 
stone,  with  hard-wood  finish  inside.  The  yard  and  garden  had  once 
been  laid  out  in  lovely  walks,  and  the  whole  island  bloomed  like  tbe 
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Gardeu  of  Eden.  But  now  the  place  was  full  of  weeds  and  bushes, 
with  but  faint  vestiges  of  the  white  graveled  walks  remaining. 

Such  was  the  place  to  which  Grace  Grant  was  now  being  carried  by 
her  heartless  abductors. 

When  the  carriage  reached  the  little  pier  from  which  the  former  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  island  embarked  to  cross  over  the  arm  of  the  river,  there 
was  no  boat  at  hand. 

The  driver  looked  up  and  down  the  river,  as  if  in  search  of  one,  and 
soon  caught  sight  of  a  boy  in  an  old  skiff  about  a  half  mile  up  the 

stream. 

“  Just  hold  the  horses,  Ida,”  said  che  coachman;  “  and  I’ll  go  up 
there  and  see  if  I  cannot  buy  that  fellow  out.” 

He  left  the  carriage  in  charge  of  the  woman,  and  made  his  way  up 
the  road  toward  a  spot  opposite  where  the  boy  in  the  skiff  sat  fishing, 
some  little  distance  from  the  bank.  ^ 

“  Hello!”  he  hailed  the  boy.  “  What  luck?”  # 

“  Good!”  returned  the  boy,  holding  up  a  string  of  fish.  “  Caught 
all  these  since  dinner.” 

“That  is  good  luck,”  said  the  coachman.  “You  won’t  sell  ’em, 
will  you?” 

*<  Yes— sell  anything  for  money,”  returned  the  lad,  who  was  a  keen 
specimen  of  a  thrifty  Pennsylvania  Dutch  lad. 

“  Oh,  you  will — eh?” 

“  Yes;  I  want  money — as  everybody  else  does.  What’ll  yer  gimme 
for  ’em?”  and  he  held  up  the  string  of  fish  and  gazed  admiringly  at 
them. 

“  Sell  your  boat  with  ’em?” 

“  Eh?” 

“  Sell  your  boat  with  ’em?” 

“  Yes;  if  you  gimme  euough  for  it.” 

“  Will  ten  dollars  be  enough?” 

“  Yes;  gimme  ten  dollars?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Enough  said,”  and  the  boy  proceeded  to  haul  up  the  anchor— a  ten 
pound  stone  attached  to  a  twine  string — and  then  took  up  the  oars. 
In  five  minutes  he  was  at  the  bank  and  holding  out  his  hand  for  the 
ten  dollars. 

The  coachman  paid  the  money,  and  took  possession  of  the  boat. 

“  Goin’  er  fishin’?”  the  boy  asked. 

“  Yes,  to-morrow,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Got  any  tackle?” 

“  Plenty  of  it.” 

“  Got  any  bait?” 

“  Oh,  yes — lots  of  bait.” 

“  Want  a  boy  ter  show  yer  how  to  catch  ’em?” 

“  Well,  no,  I  guess  not,  sonny,”  replied  the  man,  rather  amused  at 
the  lad’s  evident  desire  to  serve  him — for  pay.  “  I  am  an  old  fisher¬ 
man  and  know  all  about  the  business,”  and  with  that  he  took  up  the 
oars  and  began  to  row  down  the  stream. 

The  boy  looked  after  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  took  a  glance 
at  the  ten  dollar  bill  in  his  hand.  He  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  thrust 
the  bill  in  his  trousers  pocket  and  cut  for  home  to  tell  his  mother  of 
his  extraordinary  good  luck  in  selling  his  rickety  old  boat  and  the  fish 
he  had  caught. 

The  coachman  rowed  down  the  river  till  he  reached  the  spot  where 
the  woman  was  still  guarding  the  horses  and  the  unconscious  girl  in 
the  carriage.  There  he  run  the  bow  of  the  boat  into  the  back  and 
sprang  ashore. 

“  I  guess  this  will  do,  Ida,”  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  to  the  woman. 
“  How  is  she  now?” 

“  Just  the  same.  We  have  plenty  of  time,  but  the  sooner  we  get 
her  over  to  the  house  the  better  it  will  be  for  you.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so.  Come,  I’ll  fasten  the  horses  to  this  limb  here. 
They’ll  stand  till  we  return.” 

He  soon  secured  the  horses  to  a  swinging  limb,  and  then  opened 
the  door  of  the  carriage. 

Grace  was  lying  then  on  the  seat,  just  as  the  woman  had  left  her, 
looking  angelic  in  her  beauty  and  innocence. 

Taking  her  unconscious  form  in  his  arms,  he  proceeded  to  the  boat 
with  it. 

The  woman  followed. 

“  You  had  better  get  in  first  to  hold  her  in  your  arms,”  he  suggested, 
as  he  stopped  on  the  brink  of  the  river. 

“  Yes.  1  will.  Wait  a  momeut,”  and  the  woman  proceeded  to  get 


into  the  boat  and  settle  herself  so  as  to  be  able  to  hold  Grace  when 
she  was  delivered  to  her. 

“  Now  you  may  hand  her  in,”  she  said,  and  she  received  the  uncon¬ 
scious  girl  in  her  arms,  holding  uer  till  he  could  get  in  and  row  across 
to  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  To  row  over  to  the  other  side 
was  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes,  and  then  they  were  in  the  little 
nook  where  the  little  steam  yacht  of  the  original  owner  of  the  place 
used  to  nestle. 

“  We  are  all  right  now,”  said  the  man,  as  he  arose,  and,  taking  the 
small  piece  of  rope  that  was  attached  to  the  boat,  leaped  ashore  and 
proceeded  to  fasten  it  to  a  bush. 

“  Now  give  her  to  me,”  and  he  took  Grace  in  his  arms  and  bore  her 
up  the  steps  that  led  to  the  surface  level  of  the  yard  in  front  of  the 
house,  followed  by  the  woman. 

“  This  way,”  he  said,  leading  the  way  toward  the  house. 

When  they  reached  the  piazza  of  the  mansion,  he  turned  to  the 
woman  and  said: 

“  Take  the  keys  out  of  my  pocket  and  open  the  door.” 

The  woman  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  drew  therefrom  a  ring  on 
which  were  a  number  of  keys,  one  of  which  fitted  the  lock’of  „he  front 
door  of  the  old  mansion.  As  she  pushed  the  door  open  a  dry,  musty 
smell  assailed  her  nostrils. 

“  This  house  has  not  been  opened  for  a  long  time,”  she  said. 

“  No;  it  has  been  closed  seven  years,”  said  he.  “I  was  here  two 
months  ago,  and  went  all  through  it.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  well 
furnished.  Come  up  this  way  aud  open  the  door  of  the  corner  room  on 
the  south  side,”  and  he  led  the  way  up-stairs. 

Mrs.  Greene. ran  up  after  him,  and  unlocked  the  door  of  the  room 
he  spoke  of.  It  was  a  large,  handsomely-furnished  room,  all  the  fur¬ 
niture  having  a  certain  air  of  stateliness  about  it. 

In  one  corner  stood  a  large,  stately  bed,  on  which  he  laid  the  still 
unconscious  form  of  Grace  Grant. 

“  There!”  he  said,  as  he  deposited  her  on  the  bed  “I  leave  her 
now  in  your  charge.  She  must  not  know  that  I  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  bringing  her  here.  I  must  pretend  to  rescue  her  from  your 
clutches  some  day,  but  which  I  will  not  do  until  she  consents  to  be 
mine.  You  understand,  do  you?” 

“  Yes,  of  course  I  do,”  said  the  woman.  “  When  will  ycu  have  the 
others  here  to  help  me?” 

To-morrow— not  a  day  later.  You  need  not  have  any  fears,  as 
no  one  comes  to  the  house  here.  The  island  is  safe  from  intrusion.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  cot  afraid.  I  am  always  well  armed.” 

“You  area  woman  of  a  thousand,  Ida  Greeue,”  said  the  man;  “you 
should  have  been  a  man.” 

“  Yes;  I  sometimes  think  that  I  have  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  the  body 
of  a  woman.” 

“  So  have  I.  You  have  none  of  a  woman’s  fears.  I  never  saw  one 
like  you,”  and  he  turned  toward  the  door  to  leave  the  old  mansion. 

“Your  wig  needs  readjusting,”  she  said. 

He  took  off’  his  hat. 

The  wig  came  off  with  it. 

“  Ah!  I’ll  take  off  beard  and  wig  both,  and  get  ’em  on  right,”  and 
taking  them  off',  he  showed  the  handsome  but  wicked  face  of  Gerald 
Moore. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FRED  FINDS  HIMSELF  IN  LOVE  IN  THE  HOUR  OF  DISTRESS — “  KELP 

COOL,  LAD,  KEEP  COOL.” 

About  an  hour  after  Grace  left  her  home  in  the  carriage  with  Mrs. 
Greene,  a  boy  came  to  the  house  with  a  note  from  Fred  Flame,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her: 

“Miss  Grace,”  the  note  ran,  “the  foreman  at  the  elastic  corset 
works  says  that  if  you  will  call  there  yon  can  secure  a  good  place, 
with  easy,  light  work,  and  good  pay.  Hoping  you  may  find  it  to  your 
liking,  I  am  ever, 

"  Your  true  friend, 

“Fred  Flame.” 

Mrs.  Grant  met  the  boy  at  the  door,  and  taking  the  note  from  him, 
said : 

“  My  daughter  is  not  in  now.  I  will  give  her  the  note  when  she  re¬ 
turns.” 

The  boy  said  “ail  right,”  and  left. 

1  Mrs.  Grant  took  the  note  into  her  room  and  laid  it  ou  the  mantel- 
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piece,  lo  give  to  Grace  as  soon  as  she  should  return  home.  She  never 
once  thought  to  read  the  note,  as  it  was  sealed. 

But  the  day  wuued  and  night  came  on,  and  still  Grace  did  not  re¬ 
turn. 

Supper  was  waited  for  her,  and  then  bed  time  came.  She  waj? 
still  absent. 

At  last,  alarmed  at  the  delay,  Mrs.  Grant  opened  the  note  and 
read  it. 

“Why,  there  is  something  wrong  about  this!”  she  exclaimed, 
turning  to  her  husband. 

“  What’s  wrong?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  Grace  went  off  in  a  carriage  with  a  Mrs.  Greece  this 
morning,  who  brought  her  a  note  from  Mr.  Flame,  telling  her  where 
she  could  get  work.  An  hour  later  a  boy  came  here  with  this  note. 
If  this  came  from  Fred  Flame,  then  the  other  did  not.  Here,  read 
this  and  see  what  you  think  of  it,”  and  she  handed  him  the  note, 
which  he  read  very  carefully. 

“Why,  yes,”  he  said,  “this  looks  rather  odd,  I  think,”  and  he 
turned  the  note  over  and  over,  looking  critically  at  it.  “  I  don’t  ’ 
half  like  the  looks  of  it,”  and  he  looked  up  at  the  old  family  clock, 
which  had  ticked  the  time  for  him  ever  since  he  and  his  faithful 
wife  first  went  to  housekeeping.  “It’s  now  ten  o’clock.  She  never 
stays  out  this  way  without  letting  us  know  where  she  is.  I’ve  a 
mind  to  run  up  to  Fred’s  quarters  and  see  if  he  knows  anything 
about  it.” 

“Do  go.  I  couldn’t  sleep  a  wink  till  I  heard  from  her  in  some 
way,”  said  his  good  wife. 

The  father  then  hurried  on  his  coat  and  hat  and  hastened  up  to 
Fred’s  quarters.  He  found  the  gallant  young  fireman  at  home,  and 
lost  no  time  in  explaining  the  situation  to  him. 

“Why,  I  don’t  know  any  Mrs.  Greene,”  said  Fred,  “nor  did  I 
send  any  carriage  after  her.  There’s  something  wromr,  Mr.  Grant.” 

The  father  turned  pale  as  death,  and  spoke  in  a  faltering  voice. 

“  What  do  you  think  is  the  matter?”  he  asked. 

“God  only  knows,”  answered  Fred.  “She  is  so  beautiful  that  she 
is  in  constant  danger.” 

“  My  God!”  groaned  the  father,  “if  anything  has  happened  to  her, 
it  will  kill  her  mother.” 

“Something  is  wrong,”  Fred  remarked,  “or  she  would  have  sent 
word  home.  Did  she  leave  the  note  that  the  woman  brought  her  from 
me — as  she  claimed?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  That  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  I  will  go  with  you 
and  see  Mrs.  Grant.  She  may  be  able  to  describe  the  woman  so  as  to 
give  a  clew.” 

He  went  down  to  the  Grant  cottage  with  the  unhappy  father,  and 
found  Mrs.  Grant  suffering  under  the  greatest  suspense  imaginable. 
She  knew  nothing  about  the  note  the  woman  had  brought  to  Grace. 

“Grace  probably  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress,”  she  said.  “Oh, 
Mr.  Flame,  do  you  think  any  harm  has  come  to  my  child?” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  think,  ma’am,”  he  auswered,  shaking  his 
head.  “But  this  I  do  know,  that  if  a  hair  of  her  head  is  harmed,  I 
will  kill  the  villain  that  does  it.” 

The  mother  shuddered  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

“Don’t  be  discouraged,”  he  added.  “ I  will  hunt  the  world  over 
till  I  find  her,  and  the  police  shall  have  all  the  particulars  within  an 
hour.” 

She  burst  into  tears  and  wrung  her  hands  in  an  agonizing  suspense. 

“Oh,  my  child!”  she  moaned.  “  Where  are  you?  Where  are  you? 
God  protect  you  from  harm!” 

“  Amen!”  fervently  exclaimed  Mr.  Grant. 

“  I’ll  find  her,  or  die  trying,”  said  Fred.  “  Keep  up  a  brave  heart,” 
and  he  shook  hands  with  both  of  them.  “  I  will  go  at  once  to  the 
chief  of  police  and  tell  him  all  about  it.  We  may  find  her  before 
morning,  or  soon  after.  Try  to  be  patient.” 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone,  and  the  parents  were  left  alone 
together  in  the  now  desolate  cottage.  They  looked  at  each  other's 
pallid  face  in  silence,  read  there  the  terrible  fear  that  filled  their  souls, 
and  then  burst  into  tears  and  wept  only  as  loving  parents  could. 

Fred  went  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police,  and  found  that  that 
official  had  gone  home— as  it  was  now  midnight.  But  he  found  one 
of  the  captains  in  charge,  and  to  him  he  told  the  story  of  Grace 
Grant’s  mysterious  disappearance. 


The  officer  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  find  out  where  she 
was,  though  he  said  he  had  no  clew  to  guide  him  in  the  search. 

“  You  may  be  able  to  find  someone  who  knew  the  carriage,”  sug¬ 
gested  Fred. 

“Yes,  I’ll  try  to  trace  the  carriage,  though  that  is  something  hut 
few  people  take  any  notice  of  in  the  streets,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that.  But  we  must  find  her,  captain.  Grace  Grant 
has  a  friend  in  every  man  in  Greystone.  If  there  is  a  villain  at  the 
bottom  of  this  thing  woe  be  unto  him.  The  firemen  would  tear  him 
limb  from  limb.” 

Witji  that  the  daring  young  fireman  left  the  station  and  returned  to 
h is  quarters.  But  there  was  no  sleep  for  him  that  night.  He  paced 
his  room  all  through  the  long  hours. 

“Oli,  God,”  he  murmured,  “I  love  her!  I  love  her — sweet  Grace! 
Save  her,  protect  her!  Where  is  she?  What  has  happened  to  her? 
Some  villain  has  used  my  name  to  win  her  confidence!” 

Not  until  that  night  did  Fred  really  know  his  own  feelings  in  regard 
to  the  young  girl.  He  knew  that  he  liked  her,  but  the  strength  and 
depth  of  hi3  passion  for  her  surprised  him.  Then  he  knew  in  his  soul 
that  he  loved  her,  and  that  she  was  henceforth  to  be  the  light  of  his 
life — the  idol  of  his  heart. 

The  next  morning  he  was  up  bright  and  early,  and  on  his  way  to  the 
Grant  cottage.  He  found  Mrs.  Grant  looking  haggard  and  wearied. 
She  had  not  slept  a  minute  during  the  night. 

“Oh,  have  you  any  hope,  Mr.  Flame?”  she  cried,  on  seeing  him. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  I  am  full  of  hope.  The  police  are  at  work,  and  they 
will  soon  find  her.” 

“Oh!  what  can  be  the  matter,  what  can  be  the  matter?”  she  cried, 
wringing  her  ijands  and  pacing  the  floor  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  Her 
distress  was  more  'than  Fred  could  stand.  It  unmanned  him,  and  so 
he  went  away  to  visit  old  Ben  Singleton,  the  sturdy  old  blacksmith 
and  ex-fireman. 

“  Ah,  lad!”  exclaimed  old  Ben,  grasping  his  hand  in  bis  sooty  palm. 
“What’s  troubling  you  now,  eh?” 

“Grace  Grant  has  disappeared,  and  her  mother  is  nearly  dead  with 
grief,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Eh — what?  Where  lias  the  lass  gone?” 

“  Ah!  I  only  wish  I  knew!”  and  then  he  told  the  old  blacksmith  the 
story  as  the  reader  already  has  it. 

Old  Ben  listened,  leaning  on  his  hammer  and  looking  Beu  full  in 
the  face. 

“  You  love  her,  lad,  eh?”  he  asked,  when  Fred  had  finished  speak¬ 
ing.  “  Speak  up,  lad.  You  know  old  Ben  is  your  best  friend.” 

“  Y^es,”  said  Fred,  “  I  do  Ipve  her  better  than  my  own  soul.” 

“  So  I  thought.  Now,  lad,  do  you  know  any  one  who  would  like  to 
take  her  away  from  you?” 

Fred  started  as  if  stung. 

He  saw  the  drift  of  the  question,  and  then  a  flood  of  thought  swept 
through  his  brain. 

“  Ben,”  he  gasped,  “  do  you  think  he  could  he  at  the  bottom  of  it?” 

“  Yes,  lad;  someone  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  you  know.  Who 
but  one  who  wanted  her  would  try  to  get  her  in  his  power?” 

“I  would  kill  him  in  cold  blood,  Ben.” 

“That  wouldn’t  do,  lad.  I  don’t  want  to  see  you  behind  prison 
bars  for  murder.  Just  keep  cool,  and  we’ll  have  both  her  and  the 
villain.” 

“But  how  can  I  keep  cool  when - ” 

“Tut-tut,  lad.  I’ve  seen  you  keep  as  cool  as  ice  in  the  midst  of  a 
red-hot  fire.” 

“  YTes.  When  the  fire  was  outside  of  me.  Now  it’s  raging  in  here,” 
and  lie  struck  his  breast  as  he  spoke. 

“  Yes,  I  know.  But  your  head  is  all  right.  Keep  cool,  lad,  keep 
cool.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TIIE  VILLAINS  AT  WORK— FRED’S  TERRIBLE  THREAT. 

After  adjusting  his  wig  and  false  beard  in  the  old  stone  maneion 
on  the  island,  Gerald  Moore  turned  to  the  woman  Greene,  and  said: 

“  I  will  hasten  back  to  the  carriage  and  drive  to  the  city  as  quick 
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as  possible.  She  will  not  be  missed  till  quite  late  to-night,  when  it 
will  be  too  late  to  make  any  search  for  her.  I  will  return  the  carriage 
to  the  owner  and  change  my  disguise  so  it  can  never  be  traced  to  me. 
In  the  morning  I  will  send  Sam  out  with  provisions,  and  his  old  fiend 
of  a  wife  will  come  with  him.  They  will  work  around  the  place  and 
be  cleaning  up  every  day,  as  if  to  prepare  it  for  occupancy.  But  under 
no  circumstances  must  any  one  else  be  allowed  to  come  on  the  island. 
Let  her  have  the  run  of  the  house,  but  don’t  let  her  get  down  near  the 
water,  or  she  may  hail  some  boys  or  men  fishing.  You  know  how  to 
manage  her,  however.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  do.  I  never  failed  you  yet,  Gerald  Moore.” 

“No;  I  must  say  you  know  your  business,  Ida.  I  may  not  come 
out  again  for  several  days,  but  will  send  a  trusty  messenger  out  every 
day,  by  whom  you  can  keep  me  posted.” 

He  then  left  the  house  and  went  down  to  the  little  basin,  where  the 
old  skiff  he  had  bought  from  the  boy  fisherman  was  wailing  for  him. 
He  entered  and  rowed  over  to  the  other  side. 

“Ah!  I  forgot  one  thing.  I’ve  no  one  over  here  to  take  charge  of 
this  boat.  Ida  could  never  row  it  across,  and  she  would  not  under¬ 
take  it.  Hanged  if  I  won’t  have  to  leave  it  here  till  Sam  comes  out 
to-morrow.  If  it  is  stolen  he  will  have  to  buy  another  one,  that’s 
all.” 

There  being  no  other  course  tor  him,  he  tied  the  boat  to  a  bush  on 
the  river  bank  and  left  it  there. 

“Maybe  it  will  stay  here  twenty-four  hours,  anyhow,”  he  said; 
“and  if  it  does,  Sam  can  take  care  of  it  the  rest  of  the  time,  I  guess.’' 

Then  mountiug  the  driver’s  seat  be  cracked  his  whip,  and  went 
speeding  along  toward  Greystone  as  fast  as  he  had  come.  In  another 
hour  he  was  entering  the  town. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the  western  horizon  when  he  drove 
up  to  the  livery  stable,  sprang  down  to  the  ground,  and  called  for  the 
owner  of  the  premises.  The  man  came  out. 

“Here’s  your  carriage,”  said  Gerald,  to  the  proprietor. 

“  All  right,  sir.  Here’s  your  deposit,”  and  he  handed  him  a  roll  of 
bills,  which  Gerald  carefully  counted  over  to  see  if  the  money  was  all 
there. 

“That’s  right,”  be  said,  placing  the  money  in  his  pocket,  “and 
here’s  your  pay.” 

The  livery  man  took  his  pay  and  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  put 
away.  Gerald  then  walked  off,  and  in  a  narrow  alleyway  farther 
down  the  street  took  off  both  beard  and  wig,  and  once  more  appeared 
in  his  proper  personality. 

“  That  matter  is  settled!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  triumphant  tone.  “  She 
is  in  my  power,  and  Ida  Greene  is  hot  the  woman  to  let  her  slip 
through  her  fingers.  They  may  trace  the  carriage  and  get  an  accurate 
description  of  the  man  who  hired  it,  but  that  man. they  can  Dever  find, 
lor  I  will  burn  the  wig  and  beard  to-night.  Ob,  bo,  Mr.  Fred  Flame! 
You  will  defy  me  to  my  face?  You  will  cut  me  out  of  the  only  girl  I 
ever  cared  for,  will  you?  I  guess  not.  She  shall  be  mine,  or  else  feed 
the  fishes  in  the  Susquehanna  River.  You  have  escaped  my  vengeance 
so  far,  but  you  won’t  always  succeed.  I’ll  bring  you  down  yet,  my 
game  cock.” 

After  changing  his  clothes,  Gerald  Moore  lost  no  time  in  hunting  up 
a  certain  man  who  passed  by  the  name  of  Sam  Stewart.  He  lived  down 
by  the  river  below  the  great  factories,  and  kept  himself  ready  to  do 
service  of  a  certain  kind  for  any  one  who  would  pay  for  it,  lie  had 
frequently  done  service  for  Gerald  Moore,  who  held  it  in  his  power  to 
send  him  to  State  prison  whenever  he  chose  to  do  so. 

Under  the  cover  of  darkness,  then,  the  rich  young  man  made  his 
way  among  the  shanties  down  on  the  river  bank,  till  he  came  to  the 
one  occupied  by  the  Stewarts.  There  he  rapped  gently  on  the  door, 
and  a  gruff  voice  said: 

“  Come  in!” 

He  pushed  the  door  open  without  further  ceremony  and  walked  in. 

“  By  gum!”  exclaimed  a  brawny-looking  man,  who  was  sitting  at  a 
supper  table  in  his  shirtsleeves,  “it’s  the  boss,  Jane.  Give  him  a 
chair.  Glad  to  see  yer,  boss.  Have  a  seat.” 

“I  am  glad  to  find  you  both  at  home,  Sam,”  said  Gerald,  taking  a 
chair  near  the  table,  “  for  I  have  something  for  both  of  you  to  do.” 

“That’s  the  thing  I’ve  been  wantin’  ter  hear  this  two  months,  boss,” 
said  Sam,  quaffing  a  cup  of  coflee. 

“Do  you  want  to  go  out  into  the  couutry  for  a  few  weeks,  with 
plenty  to  do  and  good  pay?” 

“  Yes.” 


The  woman  was  silent.  1 

She  was  content  to  let  the  men  make  the  bargain,  as  she  knew  she  I 
would  have  to  abide  by  their  conclusions. 

“  I  have  bought  the  island  up  the  river  about  five  miles,  where  the  j 
old  stone  mansion. stands,  and  am  going  to  occupy  it  a  few  weeks  this  j 
season.  I  want  you  and  Mrs.  Stewart  to  go  up  there  and  help  put  the  | 
old  place  in  order— Mrs.  Stewart  to  look  after  the  house,  and  you,  j 
Sam,  to  put  the  yard  and  shrubbery  in  some  kind  of  shape.  You  will  j 
find  Mrs.  Ida  Greene  and  a  young  lady  there  already.  Tiie  former  has 
entire  charge.  You  will  obey  her  in  everything.  Your  chief  duty 
will  be  to  keep  visitors  away  and  see  that  no  one  leaves  the  island 
without  Mrs.  Greene’s  consent.  Do  you  drop,  Sam?” 

“  Yes,  sir — clear  to  the  bottom,”  said  they  brawny  fellow.  “  When 
do  you  want  me  to  go  there?” 

“Early  to-morrow.  You  are  to  take  out  a  supply  of  provisions 
with  you.  I  told  Ida  I  would  send  you  out,  so  she  will  expect  both  of 
you.” 

It  was  soon  arranged,  and  when  Gerald  Moore  went  away  he  left 
bank-notes  to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  itching  palm  of  Sam 
Stewart.  The  brawny  villain  looked  them  over,  and  said: 

“The  boss  is  good  pay,  Jane.  He  has  plenty  of  the  tin,  and  doesn’t 
mind  paying  it  out  when  his  pleusure  is  at  stake.  You’ll  go,  of 
course?” 

“  Yes.  We  dare  not  refuse.” 

“No,  that’s  so,”  and  he  kept  counting  the  bills  to  ascertain  the 
exact  sum  that  had  been  left  in  his  hands.  “  We  will  go  early  in  the 
morning.” 

On  the  morrow  Sam  Stewart  found  a  wagon  waiting  for  him,  well 
loaded  with  supplies.  He  and  his  wife  entered  it,  and  were  driven 
out  of  Greystone  and  up  the  river  road  at  a  rapid  pace. 

A  few  hours  after  Sam  Stewart  and  his  wife  left  town — about  noon 
— Gerald  Moore  was  seen  walking  down  a  narrow  street  that  led  to 
the  shop  of  old  Ben  Singleton.  Just  where  he  was  going  is  immaterial. 

He  met  Fred  Flame  face  to  face,  and  was  about  to  pass  him  without 
opeaking,  when  the  young  fireman  stopped  and  confronted  him. 

“Gerald  Moore,”  said  Fred,  looking  him  full  in  the  eyes,  “I  want 
to  speak  to  you  a  moment.” 

“I  have  no  time  to  talk  now,”  said  Gerald  in  a  rather  sneering 
tore,  and  was  about  to  pass  on. 

“You  have  plenty  of  time,  sir,”  Fred  remarked,  very  sternly. 
“Grace  Grant  has  been  abducted  from  her  home,  and  my  name  was 
used  to  entice  her  into  a  carriage.  I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  you 
are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  But  if  you  are,  I  will  tear  your  cowardly, 
treacherous  heart  out  of  you!” 

“  Your  threats  don’t  concern  me,  Fred  Flame,”  was  the  haughty  3 
reply. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  they  do  or  not;  but  if  you  are  the  villain  at 
the  bottom  of  that  poor  girl’s  trouble,  I'll  make  my  threats  good  if  I 
hang  for  it  the  next  day.  You  are  concerned  that  much,  I  guess.” 

“  Is  that  all  you  wished  to  say  to  me?”  Gerald  asked. 

“  Ye3— that’s  all.  You  may  go  now.” 

“  Oh,  you  give  me  permission  to  go,  do  you?”  with  a  sneer. 

“Yes,  though  I  have  my  doubts  whether  I  ought  to  do  so.” 

“  You  are  very  considerate  indeed.” 

“Yes — much  more  than  I  ought  to  be  under  the  circumstances,” 
retorted  Fred,  his  blood  boiling  with  indignation. 

“  Won’t  you  give  me  a  written  permission  to  go  about  the  streets 
of - ”  I 

Ding-dong!  Ding-dong!  Ding-dong!  went  the  great  tire-bell  j  I 
on  the  tower,  and  Fred  sprang  forward  as  if  shot  out  of  a  mortar,  3 
brushing  against  Gerald  so  hard  as  to  send  him  rolling  in  the  middle 
of  the  street. 
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As  lie  sent  Gerald  Moore  rolling  in  the  dual,  yonng  Flame  sped 
away  toward  Ibe  engine  house  at  the  top  of  his  speed'  He  did  not 
even  once  Iook  back  to  see  it  he  had  done  any  damage:  nor  did  he 
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c-an?.  as  he  had  the  desire  strong  in  him  to  knock  the  young  man 
uown  every  time  he  saw  him. 

Wheu  he  reached  the  engine  house  the  company  was  almost  ready 
to  rush  out  and  away  to  the  tire.  He  sprang  for  his  fireman's  hat 
and  red  shirt.  By  the  time  he  donned  them,  the  rush  was  made  and 
away  they  went  like  an  avalanche. 

“  Out  of  the  way!  Out  of  the  way!”  cried  Fred  through  his  trum¬ 
pet,  as  he  ran  ahead  of  the  machine.  The  people  rushed  to  the 
sidewalks  to  give  them  a  free  passage  to  the  scene  of  conflagration. 

The  tire  was  iu  the  suburbs  of  the  town — a  large  tine  mansion 
having  caught  fire  through  the  carelessness  of  a  servant.  Such  was 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  flames  and  the  great  distance  from  the  engine 
house,  that  it  had  gotten  utterly  beyond  the  control  of  the  firemen 
when  they  arrived.  A  young  lady — the  daughter  of  the  house— was 
running  to  and  fro,  swinging  her  arms  and  wildly  screaming. 

“  Save  my  mother!  Sa^e  my  mother!” 

“  Where  is  she?”  Fred  quickly  demanded  of  her. 

“  In  that  corner  room  up  there!” 

Fred  glanced  up  to  the  windows,  and  saw  dense  volumes  of  flame 
and  smoke  issuing  from  ihem. 

“  Too  late,”  he  muttered,  shaking  his  head.  “  There  is  no  one 
alive  in  that  room.  It’s  already  a  heated  furnace.” 

But  a  moment  later  he  cried  out  to  the  ladder  men: 

“  Up  with  the  ladder  to  that  window,  quick!  Up  with  it!  On  with 
the  water!” 

The  moment  the  ladder  struck  the  house  Fred  sprang  upon  it,  and 
ran  up  with  the  nimbleness  of  the  squirrel. 

On  reaching  the  window  he  was  appalled  at  the  terrible  heat  that 
issued  from  within.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  back  down  from  a 
place  like  that  when  a  woman  was  inside  roasting  to  death.  So  he 
sprang  through  the  window.  His  feet  came  in  contact  with  a  human 
form. 

His  instinct  told  him  that  it  was  the  young  lady’s  mother,  who  had 
fallen  as  she  tried  to  gain  the  window. 

To  stoop  and  snatch  her  up  in  his  arms  was  the  work  of  a  single 
moment.  To  climb  back  out  on  the  ladder  again  was  the  work  of 
another  moment. 

But  when  he  reappeared  at  the  window  his  clothing,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  unconscious  lady  he  held  iu  his  arms,  was  cm  fire.  They  were 
burning  in  a  dozen  places. 

A  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  the  people  below. 

“  Play  the  hose  on  me!”  cried  Fred  through  his  trumpet. 

The  hoseman  immediately  turned  the  hose  in  such  a  way  ns  to 
throw  a  stream  of  water  above  him,  so  it  would  fall  back  upon  him 
like  a  gentle  shower. 

Then,  as  he  began  to  descend,  a  fireman  ran  up  the  ladder  and  took 
the  lady  out  of  his  arms.  j 

It  was  Joe  Paterson,  a  daring  fellow,  who  had  often  followed  him 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Together  they  returned  to  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  when  a  cheer  greeted  them  like  a  roar  of  the  sea  iu  a 
storm. 

“  Is  she  alive?  Is  she  much  hurt?”  were  the  qneslions  that  ran 
from  mouth  to  mouth  of  the  vast  crowd.  The  daughter  rushed  for¬ 
ward  and  threw  herself  on  her  unconscious  parent,  screaming  at  the 
top  of  her  voice: 

“  Oh,  my  mother  is  dead!  My  darling  mother  is  dead!”  and  the 
next  moment  she  fell  in  a  dead  faint. 

The  police  rushed  in  and  took  charge  of  both  of  them,  leaving  the 
firemen  free  to  fight  the  raging  fire. 

The  moment  he  was  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  woman,  our  young 
hero  turned  his  attention  to  the  fire,  and  continued  to  fight  it  as  long 
as  a  coal  remained.  About  one-half  of  the  building  was  rescued  from 
the  fiery  element,  and  the  walls  saved  intact. 

The  lady  whom  he  took  from  the  burning  dwelling  was  the  mistress 
of  the  house— the  wife  of  Judge  Mitchell,  one  of  the  wealthiest  citi¬ 
zens  of  Greystone.  She  was  badly  burned,  bnt  not  fatally.  His 
prompt  rescue  saved  her  life,  as  she  had  fallen  near  the  window,  over¬ 
come  by  the  heat  and  smoke.  One  or  two  minutes  longer  there 
would  have  been  the  last  of  her. 

She  was  carried  into  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  and  the  family  physi¬ 
cian  sect  for. 

In  the  meantime  the  brave  firemen  returned  to  their  quarters,  where 
Fred  was  cheered  again  and  again  for  having  saved  another  life. 


On  his  way  back  from  the  engine  house  Gerald  Moore,  accompanied 
by  two  burly-looking  fellows,  accosted  Fred. 

“  You  ran  over  me  three  hours  ago,”  he  said. 

“  Did  1?”  answered  Fred. 

“Yes;  and  purposely.” 

“  You  think  so?” 

“  Yes;  and  1  intend  to  have  satisfaction.” 

“  How?” 

“  You’ll  see,”  and  he  made  an  attempt  to  strike  him. 

Fred  instinctively  knew  that  the  two  burly  strangers  with  him  were 
hired  bullies  employed  to  give  him  a  beating.  He  thereupon  made  up 
his  mind  what  to  do.  He  warded  oil  Gerald’s  blow  and  promptly 
knocked  him  down.  The  other  two  then  rushed  upon  him  like  a 
couple  of  savage  tigers.  Springing  nimbly  aside,  he  kept  out  of  the 
way  so  as  not  to  allow  them  to  get  hold  of  him. 

“  How  much  does  he  pay  you  fellows  for  doing  his  fighting?”  he 
asked,  as  Gerald  was  pulling  himself  together  again. 

“  Down  him,  Jack!”  hissed  one  of  the  two  men,  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  get  in  a  blow  on  the  young  fireman. 

“  Stand  to  ’em,  lad!”  cried  a  gruff  voice,  and  Fred  knew  that  bluff 
old  Ben  Singleton  was  coming  to  his  assistance.  “  I’ll  see  fair  play.’» 

Old  Ben  rushed  up  and  began  to  entertain  the  other  fellow. 

“  I  ain’t  got  nothin’  agin  you,”  said  the  villain,  not  wishing  to 
tackle  the  old  blacksmith. 

“  You  ain’t,  eh?  Well,  Pve  got  a  grudge  against  you,  and  I’m 
going  to  lick  you.  There  now!  How’s  that?”  and  he  laid  the  rascal 
out  at  full  length  on  the  grouud. 

Having  but  one  to  contend  with,  our  hero  pranced  in  and  was  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  great  deal  more  than  he  had  bargained  for,  when  the  police 
came  up  to  put  a  slop  to  it.  Old  Ben  saw  them  coming,  and  wishing 
to  do  a  little  more  work  before  they  stopped  him,  he  lifted  his  man 
up,  got  his  head  in  chancery,  and  was  pounding  it  when  the  police 
arrested  him. 

Gerald  Moore  had  slipped  away  the  moment  he  saw  old  Ben  appear 
on  the  scene. 

The  police  carried  all  four  men  to  the  police  station.  Both  Fred 
and  the  blacksmith  objected  to  being  locked  up. 

“  I  was  attacked  on  the  street  by  three  meD,”  said  Fred,  “  and 
while  defending  myself,  Mr.  Singleton  came  to  my  assistance.  Now 
why  should  1  be  locked  up!” 

The  judge  of  the  police  court  was  sent  for,  and  he  came  and  gave 
them  a  hearing.  Fred  told  his  story,  which  was  corroborated  by  two 
other  witnesses. 

“  You  are  discharged,”  said  the  judge  to  our  two  heroes.  “  The 
other  two  prisoners  are  remanded  till  to-morrow  morning.  Mr.  Flame, 
please  make  a  complaint  against  Gerald  Moore  for  assault  and  battery.” 

“  I’d  rather  not  do  that,  judge,”  said  our  hero,  “  as  I  warded  off 
his  blow  and  knocked  him  down.  I  am  satisfied.” 

“  But  this  court  is  not  satisfied.  Justice  wants  a  hand  in  this 
business,  and  is  going  to  have  it.” 

Fred  made  the  complaint,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  Moore’s 
arrest.  He  was  arrested  two  hours  later,  and  held  in  bail  to  appear 
in  court  the  next  morning. 

When  he  was  confronted  by  the  young  fireman,  be  made  a  counter¬ 
charge  that  Fred  had  knocked  him  down  that  morning,  and  that  the 
trouble  all  grew  out  of  that. 

Fred  explained  how  it  happened,  and  the  court  believed  him,  though 
a  very  able  lawyer  argued  that  he  should  uot  be  believed,  because 
Moore  had  recently  discharged  Flame  from  his  employ. 

At  that  Fred  sprang  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed: 

“  Gerald  Moore,  if  you  don’t  make  your  lawyer  take  that  back  I’ll 
explain  to  the  court  why  I  resigned  my  place  in  your  shop.  I  was 
not  discharged.” 

“  Withdraw  it,”  said  Gerald  to  his  lawyer,  his  face  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  court. 

The  judge  then  fined  him  heavily,  and  the  case  ended. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


A  FRIEND  IN  NEED— BRIGHT  PROSPECTS. 


As  he  was  leaving  the  court,  Gerald  Moore  swore  in  his  heart  that 
he  would  be  more  than  revenged  for  his  defeat  and  humiliation.  But 
he  was  careful  not  to  let  the  daring  young  fireman  know  of  his  threat. 
He  liavl  too  much  fear  of  him  to  do  that.  The  black  eye  Pred  had 
given  him  was  a  terrible  reminder  of  his  prowess  in  battle. 

“  That’s  settled  now,”  said  Fred,  as  he  came  out  of  the  court,  “and 
I  am  glad  of  it.  I  can  now  go  in  search  of  Grace;”  and  he  made 
straight  for  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police. 

That  worthy  official  was  in  his  office,  and  received  him  kindly. 

“  Have  you  any  clew  to  Grace  Grants  abduction,  chief?  he  asked 
the  moment  he  was  alone  with  the  chief. 

“  Yes,  a  bit  of  a  clew,”  he  said.  “  We  have  found  the  carriage  in 
which  she  and  the  strange  woman  went  away.” 

“  Ah,  you  have  found  that!  Then  you  cun  find  the  man.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that;”  aud  the  chief  shook  his  head,  as  if  in 
no  little  doubt  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  “  The  carriage  be¬ 
longed  to  Stevens’  livery  stables.  A  man  came  there  yesterday 
morning  and  hired  it,  depositing  the  value  of  the  turn-out  in  clean 
cash  as  security  for  its  return.  He  returned  it  about  sunset.” 

“  But  can’t  you  get  a  description  of  the  man  or  the  woman?” 

“There  was  no  woman  with  him  at  the  stable;  and  from  the  de 
ecription  of  the  man,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  was  heavily  disguised.  In 
that  case  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  him.” 

Fred  was  staggered. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do,  and  so  be  remained  in  deep 
silence  for  several  minutes. 

“  Your  detectives  are  still  at  work?”  he  finally  asked. 

“  Yes;  I  am  going  to  keep  them  on  the  case  till  they  unravel  it,” 
replied  the  chief. 

Fred  then  returned  to  his  quarters,  to  find  a  note  from  Judge 
Mitchell  on  his  table. 

“  Mr.  Flame  will  please  call  on  Judge  Mitchell  at  his  office  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this.” 

That  was  all  it  said,  and  the  young  fireman  at  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  respond  to  it  in  person. 

He  hastened  to  the  judge’s  office,  and  found  him  in. 


“  Ah,  Mr.  Flame!”  exclaimed  the  judge,  grasping  his  hand  and 


shaking  it  warmly ;  “  I  left  a  note  for  you,  as  I  wanted  to  see  you 
without  delay.” 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  read  it  the  moment  I  came  in,”  he  said,  “  and  here  I 

am.” 

“  Very  good.  A  friend  of  yours  told  me  you  were  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.*’ 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  am  out  of  work  at  present,”  he  replied,  “  but  I  can 
get  work  as  soon  as  1  am  ready  for  it.” 

“  Of  course  you  can.  You  haven’t  made  any  engagement,  I  hope?” 

“  Not  as  yet.” 

“  Then  I  am  in  time.  I  am  going  to  invest  in  a  tool  factory,  on  a 
large  scale,  and  want  as  a  partner  a  man  who  has  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business.  You  are  the  very  man  I  want.  I  will  put 
my  capital  against  your  time  and  knowledge,  and  divide  the  profits 
with  you.  What  say  you?” 

“  Why,  I  say  yes,  of  course,  judge.” 

“  Like  a  sensible  man,”  said  the  judge.  “  I  will  draw  up  the  papers 
to-morrow  for  signatures.  Drop  in,  later  in  the  day,  and  sign  them. 
You  can  draw  $2,000  a  year  for  personal  expenses  till  your  cash  capi¬ 
tal  in  the  concern  equals  mine.  Will  that  suit  you?” 

“  Yes,  sir ;’*  and  Fred  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

“  This  is  purely  business,  Mr.  Flame,”  said  the  judge.  “  The  head 
of  a  large  manufacturing  house  must  live  in  a  certain  style,  you 
know.” 

“  Of  course.” 

**  And  you  must  attend  to  the  whole  business  yourself,  as  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  The  name  of  the  new  firm  will  be  ‘  Mitchell  & 
Flame.’  ” 

“  Very  well,  sir.  I  shall  give  all  my  time  to  it.  When  shall  we 
commence  work?” 

“  At  once.  You  must  hunt  up  a  suitable  building,  or  a  site  for  one, 
and  commence  work  immediately,  uuless  you  desire  a  little  time. 
Come  in  to-morrow  and  Bee  me.” 


They  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Fred  Flame  came  out  of  the  judge's  office,  hardly  knowmg  whether 
„e  was  on  his  feet  or  head.  The  whole  thing  had  taken  him  so  much 
by  surprise  that  it  was  some  time  ere  he  could  convince  himself  that 

it  was  not  a  dream. 

“  I’m  surely  not  dreaming,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  lie  walked  along 
down  the  street  in  the  direction  of  old  Ben  Singleton’s  blacksmith 
shop.  “  What  a  windfall  it  is!”  and  his  step  was  light  and  airy  as  he 
went  along.  “  I’ll  tell  Ben  about  it,  and  he’ll  tell  me  just  what  I 
ought  to  do.  Oh,  I’ll  make  him  a  foreman  in  the  forge  department. 
He’s  just  the  man  for  the  place.” 

In  a  little  while  he  was  at  the  shop  of  his  old  friend.  The  brawny 
ex-fireman  was  busy  at  bis  forge,  singing  in  low  tone  an  old  song  of 

the  anvil. 

“  Oh,  Ben,  old  friend!”  he  exclaimed.  “  I’ve  some  good  news— the 
best  luck  in  the  world.  What  do  you  think  it  is?” 

“  Why,  you’ve  found  Grace,  of  course,”  said  old  Ben,  as  he  grasped 

the  young  fireman’s  hand. 

Fred  started  as  if  stung. 

In  his  mental  excitement  over  his  good  fortune  he  had,  for  the  time, 
forgotten  Grace  Grant.  The  words  of  the  old  blacksmith  recalled 

him  to  himself,  and  he  exclaimed: 

«  No!  I  had  forgotten  her  for  a  moment,”  and  his  enthusiasm  was 

gone  in  an  instant. 

“  Well,  tell  me  what  it  is,  anyhow.” 

Then  he  told  him  of  the  splendid  offer  Judge  Mitchell  had  made  him. 
“  Your  fortune  is  made,  lad!”  exclaimed  old  Ben,  grasping  his 
hand.  “  You  made  the  judge  your  friend  for  life  yesterday.  But  he 
does  the  thing  like  a  man,  I  must  say.  You  are  in  luck,  lad,  and  you 
deserve  it.” 

“  You  shall  be  foreman  of  the  forge  department,  Ben,”  said  Fred, 
but  there  was  no  enthusiasm  now  in  his  tones.  “  That’s  what  I  came 
here  to  tell  you.” 

“  All  right,  lad,  I’ll  be  at  home  there,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  you  will.  But  have  you  any  news  about  Grace?” 

“  No — have  you?” 

“  A  little;”  and  then  he  told  him  all  he  had  learned  from  the  chief 
of  police. 

“  Oh,  you  can  make  sure  that  they  will  catch  that  fellow,  lad.  Such 
chaps  always  get  caught.” 

“  That  may  be;  but  I  fear  that  it  will  be  too  late  to  save  her.  Oh, 
I  would  give  up  all  my  prospects  in  life  if  by  so  doing  I  could  save  her 
one  moment’s  pang.” 

“  Yes — yes,  I  know  that,  lad.  But  keep  cool  and  look  out.  There’s 
some  sharp  detectives  on  the  Greystone  force,  you  know.” 

“  So  there  is;  but  still  I  cau’t  rest  easy  till  I  know  what  has  become 
of  her;”  and  a  look  of  distress  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

The  old  blacksmith  had  a  heart  as  Lender  as  a  woman’s.  He  spoke 
in  his  bluff  way,  but  Fred  knew  that  his  sympathies  were  with  him 
and  the  Grant  family. 

“  Go  round  and  talk  with  the  stable-men,  lad,”  said  old  Ben.  “  You 
may  pick  up  a  point  or  two.” 

“  1  was  thinking  of  that,”  he  said,  as  he  turned  away  and  left  the 
shop  of  hia  old  friend. 

At  the  stable  where  the  carriage  which  bad  conveyed  Grace  out  of 
the  town  belonged,  he  found  the  stable-men  ready  to  talk  about  the 
case.  They  gave  him  a  pretty  accurate  description  of  the  disguised 
man.  But  he  was  utterly  unable  to  place  such  an  individual  as  hud 
been  described  to  him,  and  his  heart  sank  like  a  lump  of  lead  in  his 
bosom. 

“  That  carriage  went  several  miles  out  of  town  that  day,”  said  one 
of  the  stable-men. 

“  Do  you  think  so?”  Fred  asked. 

“  I  know  it,”  was  the  reply.  “  I  put  up  the  horses  myself,  and 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.” 

“  How  far  do  you  think  it  could  have  gone?”  Fred  asked. 

Oh,  some  six  or  eight  miles — maybe  ten;  the  condition  of  the 
horses  told  that  but  too  plainly.” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  YOUNG  FIREMAN  ON  THE  HUNT  FOR  1IIS  LOVE. 

The  positive  assertion  of  the  stable-man  that  the  carriage  used  in 
tne  abduction  of  Grace  Grant  had  evidently  been  driven  out  into  tiie 
country  some  distauce  set  Fred  to  thinking  more  than  ever  in  his  life 
before.  He  thought  until  great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his 
forehead. 

“Oh,  I  wish  I  was  a  detective,”  he  said  to  himself.  “  I  believe  I 
could  unravel  this  mystery  with  but  little  delay.” 

He  took  a  long  walk  to  think  and  plan.  But  the  more  he  thought 
the  worse  he  became  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  case. 

“  There’s  but  one  man  in  all  Greystone  whom  1  can  suspect,”  he 
muttered,  “  and  that’s  Gerald  Moore,  aud  I  sometimes  dcubt  that  he 
has  the  courage  to  do  such  a  thing.  I  don’t  think  he  would  have 
any  scruples  about  it  if  he  had  the  courage.  Hanged  if  I  don’t  work 
upon  the  suspicion  that  he  is  a  rascal.  If  I  am  wrong  I  can  keep 
it  to  myself.  If  I  am  right  I  can  give  him  the  punishment  he  de¬ 
serves,  aud  be  justified  in  so  doing.” 

Full  of  this  idea,  he  returned  to  his  quarters  and  began  to  arm 
himself.  He  knew  that  if  he  again  came  to  a  personal  difficulty  with 
Gerald  he  would  have  heavy  odds  against  him. 

“  He  will  set  bullies  on  my  track,”  he  said,  “  and  if  I  am  not 
armed  they  may  wipe  me  out.  Those  two  fellows  were  hired  bullies, 
for  they  were  never  seen  with  him  before,  and  they  didn’t  know  me, 
either.  Oh,  he  has  never  forgiven  me,  nor  never  will!” 

The  next  day  he  went  to  the  office  of  Judge  Mitchell  and  signed  the 
articles  of  co-partnership  in  the  tool  manufacturing  business. 

“  The  money  is  in  the  bank,  subject  to  your  order,  Mr.  Flame,’’ 
said  the  judge.  “  You  can  go  to  work  as  soon  as  you  please.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir.  I  shall  search  for  a  suitable  building  at  once, 
or  a  site  for  one,  and  report  to  you  in  a  week.” 

“  That  will  do.” 

They  parted,  and  Fred  went  out  on  the  street  again.  Friend  after 
friend  met  and  congratulated  him  on  his  good  fortune  in  having 
Judge  Mitchell  as  a  partner.  He  was  surprised. 

Old  Ben  had  told  it  at  the  engine  house  the  evening  before,  and 
every  fireman  rejoiced  in  his  good  fortune.  But  few  of  them  knew 
how  he  suffered  in  his  soul  over  the  mystery  of  Grace  Grant’s  disap¬ 
pearance. 

Joe  Paterson  met  him,  and  grasping  his  hand,  said: 

“  Old  fellow,  your  fortune  is  made.  The  Moores  will  be  sick. 
Such  a  competition  will  almost  ruin  them.” 

44  I  guess  they  can  stand  it,”  said  Fred;  “  for  the  head  of  the  firm 
,  is  very  rich,  you  know.” 

“  Ye3,  but  he  won’t  sink  his  fortune  to  keep  up  the  firm.  Ger¬ 
ald’s  extravagance  is  making  the  old  man  tired  of  the  business.” 

“  The  old  man  was  always  a  good  friend  of  mine,”  Fred  remarked. 
“I  would  be  sorry  to  hear  of  his  being  crippled  any  way.  I 
didn’t  know  that  Gerald  was  very  extravagant.” 

44 1  heard  some  men  talking  about  how  mad  his  father  was  when  he 
bought  that  old  deserted  mansion  on  the  island  in  the  river  five  or 
six  miles  above  town.” 

“  Why,  when  did  he  buy  that?”  Fred  asked,  in  the  greatest  sur¬ 
prise.  **  I  never  heard  of  that  before.” 

“  Why,  I  thought  everybody  had  heard  of  that.  He  bought  it  some 
two  or  three  months  before,  on  speculation,  because  he  thought  it 
was  cheap.” 

“Well,  this  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it,”  said  Fred;  “  and  I 
think  it  quite  strange,  too.” 

“  Yes — it  was  in  the  papers.” 

Fred  was  in  a  whirlwind  of  suspicion.  He  recalled  the  stable-man’s 
assertion,  that  the  carriage  which  conveyed  Grace  Grant  from  home 
bad  been  driven  out  into  the  country.  A  lurking  suspicion  that  Ger¬ 
ald  Moore  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair  lingered  in  his  mind. 

Paterson  was  in  a  hurry  to  attend  to  some  business,  so  lie  excused 
1  himself  and  passed  on. 

4‘  Ah!  He  owns  a  deserted  old  stone  house  up  the  river,”  mut¬ 
tered  Fred,  a3  soon  as  he  was  alone.  “  Just  the  place  to  abduct  a 
gin  to.  He  could  keep  her  there  till  he  had  accomplished  his  aim. 
Ten  thousand  furies!  If  he  has  done  that  I  will  break  every  bone  in 
:J«  body!”  and  with  flashing  eyes  aDd  clenched  teeth,  he  wended  his 
f  wa j  aiong  the  street. 


“  Fred!”  called  a  manly  voice  behind  him,  and  as  he  turned  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Gerald  Moore’s  father. 

The  old  gentleman  had  a  kindly  look  in  his  face,  and  our  hero  was 
at  once  convinced  that  he  did  not  seek  a  quarrel  with  him,  so  he 
lifted  his  hat  and  greeted  his  former  employer  with  the  respect  due 
his  age  and  social  standing. 

“  Fred,”  said  the  elder  Moore,  “  I  wish  to  have  a  talk  with  you  if 
you  are  at  leisure.” 

“  I  have  plenty  of  time  now,  Mr.  Moore,”  he  answered. 

“  Will  you  come  with  me  to  my  office  and — 

“  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Moore,”  said  he,  interrupting  him,  44  anywhere 
but  there.” 

“  Why  not — on  my  invitation?” 

44  Because  your  son  and  partner  is  my  enemy,”  was  the  reply. 

“  But  he  is  not  there.  In  fact,  he  is  seldom  there  now.  The  truth 
is,  we  are  going  to  dissolve  our  co-partnership.  I  am  going  to  change 
partners,  and  that’s  what  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about.” 

“  You  will  have  to  excuse  me  again,  Mr.  Moore.  I  can’t  talk  to  you 
about  your  son.  He  is  my  sworn  euemj ;”  and  Fred  was  very  firm 
in  his  manner  and  tone. 

44  Then  we  will  leave  him  out  of  our  conversation,”  and  he  ran  his 
arm  familiarly  through  the  young  fireman’s  and  proceeded  along 
the  street  with  him.  People  passed  them  and  wondered  at  what  the? 
saw,  for  everyone  in  Greystone  knew  of  the  ill-feeling  between  Fred 
and  Gerald  Moore. 

44 1  have  heard,”  Moore  began,  as  he  walked  along  arm  in  arm 
with  the  young  hero,  “  that  Judge  Mitchell,  whose  wife  you  saved 
from  the  flames  the  other  day,  contemplates  starting  you  in  business 
at  an  early  day.  Is  it  so?” 

f4  Yes,  sir,”  he  replied. 

44  Very  well.  You  well  know  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
business.  He  has  only  his  capital  to  put  in,  and  that  many  months 
must  elapse  ere  it  can  be  made  a  paying  business.” 

“  Very  truly,”  said  Fred,  44  but  I  am  not  so  green  myself.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  that.  Now  I  am  going  to  turn  Gerald  out,  and  I 
want  you  to  take  his  place  as  equal  partner  with  me  in  the  business. 
What  do  you  say?” 

Fred  was  quite  staggered  by  the  sudden  offer,  and  for  a  time  did 
not  know  what  reply  to  make.  But  in  a  little  while  he  recovered  hrs 
self-possession,  and  said: 

“  Mr.  Moore,  I  am  highly  flattered  by  your  offer,  but  you  are  just 
one  day  too  late.  I  have  just  signed  a  partnership  agreement  with 
Judge  Mitchell.” 

Moore  turned  pale,  and  staggered  like  one  stricken  a  terrible  blow. 

44  Can  you  withdraw?”  he  hoarsely  asked. 

“  No,  sir,  I  would  not  if  I  could.  Judge  Mitchell  has  been  too  kind 
to  me  for  me  to  wish  to  sever  the  connection.” 

A  groan  escaped  Moore,  and  he  staggered  away  without  even  say¬ 
ing  good-by  to  Fred. 

44  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  him?”  Fred  asked  himself, 
as  he  gazed  after  him.  “  I  wonder  if  he  is  uneasy  about  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  another  firm?  He  seems  to  be  very  much  worried  about 
something.  I  guess  Gerald  gives  him  trouble  enough. 

Fred  went  on  his  way,  thinking  that  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Moore 
&  Son  was  shaking  in  his  shoes  over  the  rumor  he  had  heard.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  thought  occurred  to  him  to  take  a  trip  over  the  bridge  and 
up  the  river  road  as  far  as  the  old  deserted  house  and  island. 

“  I  can  disguise  myself,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  and  no  one  will 
know  me  as  Fred  Flame.  I  may  be  able  to  ascertain  if  anybody  is  in 
the  old  house.” 

To  act  on  the  idea  was  his  first  move.  He  went  straightway  and 
bought  a  wig  and  beard,  and  carried  them  to  his  rooms.  There  he 
got  himself  up  in  such  a  complete  disguise  that  he  could  not  recognize 
his  own  reflection  in  the  glass. 

“  I  guess  that  will  do,”  he  muttered,  stowing  a  revolver  and  knife 
about  his  person  for  use  in  case  of  a  sudden  emergency. 

Then  he  set  out  on  foot,  crossing  the  bridge,  and  starting  on  Ida 
tramp  up  the  river  road.  He  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream 
from  that  taken  by  Gerald;  but  he  did  not  even  think  about  that.  The 
thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  how  to  get  there  quickest,  and 
without  exciting  any  suspicion  as  to  his  object. 

He  did  not  ask  any  one  if  a  carriage  of  a  certain  description  had 
been  going  along  that  way  at  any  time  during  the  week.  Such  in- 
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quiries  would  excite  suspicion,  aud  bis  own  suspicions  were  not  yet 
con  Armed. 

At  last  he  arrived  opposite  the  little  island,  and  walked  op  and 
down  the  river  bank,  looking  carefully  to  see  if  any  one  was  over  there. 
A  faint  wreath  of  smoke  ascended  from  the  kitchen  chimney  and 
drifted  away  in  the  distance.  Then  he  saw  a  man  cutting  down  some 
of  the  dense  growth  of  shrubbery  and  weeds  in  front  of  the  house. 

“Ah!  somebody  is  over  there!”  he  mentally  exclaimed.  “  There 
goes  a  woman!  Why,  the  place  is  not  deserted  by  any  means. 
Hanged  if  I  don’t  geuover  there,  if  I  get  arrested  for  trespassing.” 

He  searched  along  the  river  bank  for  a  boat,  determined  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  first  one  he  saw.  But  he  didn’t  find  one,  and  so  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  the  idea  of  reaching  the  island  by  such  means. 

“  I  can  swim  it!”  he  hissed;  and  running  up  stream  a  little  distance 
above  the  islaud,  plunged  in  and  struck  boldly  out. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

I 

fred’s  adventures  on  the  island. 

The  swim  over  to  the  islaud  was  not  very  difficult  of  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

The  channel  was  about  one  hundred  feet  wide;  but  the  strong  cur¬ 
rent  on  that  side  compelled  our  hero  to  go  up  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  head  of  the  little  island. 

Fred  was  a  splendid  swimmer,  and  didn’t  mind  having  his  clothes 
on,  as  he  merely  wanted  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  premises  with¬ 
out  being  seen  himself. 

When  he  struck  the  head  of  the  island,  he  crawled  into  a  clump  of 
bashes,  and  waited  to  take  in  his  surroundings. 

He  found  that  the  house  was  built  to  command  views  both  up  and 
down  the  stream,  as  it  fronted  in  that  direction. 

But  in  the  rear  the  trees  had  not  been  trimmed  in  a  number  of 
years,  and  had  expanded  enormously.  The  dense  foliage  obstructed 
the  view  in  that  direction.  Then,  the  undergrowth  had  reached  the 
magnitude  of  a  young  forest,  almost. 

It  was  into  this  thicket  that  our  young  hero  crept  when  he  left  the 
water,  dripping  from  head  to  foot,  and  stood  still  as  a  statue.-  He 
wanted  to  let  his  clothes  drain  as  well  as  to  take  observations. 

As  he  stood  there  he  looked  and  listened. 

He  found  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  old  mansion — in  the  rear  of 
the  old  garden,  in  fact. 

There  were  but  few  vestiges  of  the  garden  left,  however,  as  the 
place  was.com pletely  overrun  with  a  wild  growth. 

“  What  a  beautiful  place  it  once  was,”  lie  remarked,  as  he  gazed 
around  at  the  place.  “  No  fences  were  needed  to  keep  out  the 
neighbors’  chickens.  No  dogs  were  required  to  keep  away  tramps 
either,  or  it  might  be  uncomfortable  for  me  in  this  instance.  Ah! 
there  goes  a  man;  there’s  a  woman,  too.  The  place  is  inhabited 
after  all.  That  man’s  face  looks  quite  familiar  to  me,  but  1  can’t 
place  it.  He’s  a  hard  case,  though,  and  might  give  me  no  end  of 
trouble  if  he  ran  across  me  here.” 

He  watched  the  man  as  he  went  about  the  place,  trying  to  make  out 
where  he  had  seen  him  before.  The  face  was  strangely  familiar  to 
him,  though  he  could  not  place  it. 

The  woman  went  into  the  bouse,  and  was  gone  some  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  whilst  the  man  busied  himself  smoking  a  pipe  and  inspect¬ 
ing  the  garden— or  what  was  formerly  the  garden.  When  she  re¬ 
turned  she  carried  in  her  hands  a  tray  covered  with  a  napkin. 

“  How  now?”  the  man  asked;  “  wcn’t  she  eat  to-day?” 

“  Not  a  mouthful.  1  never  saw  such  a  vixen  in  all  my  lift-.” 

“Maybe  she  isn’t  hungry,”  be  said,  as  she  came  up  with  the 
waiter  in  her  hands.  “  Just  wait  till  hunger  gives  her  a  few 
more  gripes,  and  then  she’ll  eat  like  a  horse.  But  she  has  a  temper, 
though.” 

“I  should  say  so,”  said  the  woman.  “She  told  me  just  now  not 
to  bring  her  anything  more,  or  she  would  throw  everything  out  of 
the  window.” 

“  But  you  must  take  her  meals  to  her  all  the  same,  though.” 

“  Yes,  of  course,  or  there  would  be  no  end  of  trouble.  Here,  you 
can  have  these  if  you  want  ’em.” 
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“  Of  course  I  do.  Take  ’em  to  the  kitchen.  I  11  bo  in  soon. 

The  woman  carried  the  tray  into  the  kitchen,  and  in  a  little  vvi, 
the  man  followed  her. 

Frt-d  had  caught  every  word  of  the  conversation,  which  but  wh^ 
ted  his  appetite  for  more. 

Knowing  that  the  pair  would  be  discussing  the  good  things  tb 
woman  had  carried  in  on  the  tray,  Fred  resolved  to  creep  up  nelr 
enough  to  hear  more.  To  do  so  required  but  little  skill,  and  in  a 
minutes  he  was  directly  under  the  window  listening  to  their  conver. 
satiou.  _ 

But  to  his  great  disappointment  they  never  uttered  a  word  iu  re^ 
gard  to  the  unknown  lady  in  the  house.  They  talked  of  a  family/, 
quarrel  which  was  going  on  iu  Greystone,  down  under  the  hill  in  th< 
vicinity  of  the  Baloon  which  had  recently  burned  down. 

In  deep  disgust  our  hero  turned  away  from  the  kitchen  window,  an' 
crept  around  to  the  front  side  of  the  house,  intent  on  making 
thorough  search  of  the  premises,  if  possible. 

Hastily  glancing  about  him,  he  crept  to  the  front  door  of  the  ol 
mansion,  and  tried  to  open  it.  To  his  chagrin  he  found  it  locked 
and  bolted. 

“  Ah!  it’s  locked.  That  looks  as  if  there  was  a  bird  in  the  cage/i 
and  he  looked  about  him  again  in  search  of  some  means  of  effect¬ 
ing  an  entrance  into  the  house. 

Near  the  corner  of  the  house  stood  a  huge,  spreading  oak,  the 
limbs  of  which  touched  the  wall  in  several  places.  One  limb  rubbed 
against  the  stones  directly  under  the  window  of  the  southeast  corner, 

A  glance  up  at  the  branches  told  him  that  up  there  he  would  prol> 
ably  have  a  chance  to  see  the  inside  of  the  room,  even  if  he  could  not 
make  an  entrance. 

He  was  about  to  climb  the  tree,  when  he  heard  footsteps  comingfca; 
round  the  house,  accompanied  by  voices.  The  tones  were  familiar 
to  him.  They  were  the  man  and  women  to  whom  he  had  been  lis¬ 
tening  in  the  kitchen. 

Against  the  man  and  women  he  felt  that  he  could  have  but  little 
show  for  his  life.  It  behooved  him,  then,  to  get  out  of  their  way  at 
all  hazards.  A  quick  glance  around  told  him  that  his  only  chance  to 
escape  detection  was  to  dart  around  the  house  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  them. 

To  resolve  was  to  act. 

He  had  no  time  to  lose. 

But  little  time  to  think,  in  fact. 

Darting  round  the  house  with  the  nimbleness  of  a  squirrel,  be 
barely  had  time  to  turn  the  corner  ere  the  couple  came  round  from 
the  other  side. 

They  did  not  suspect  the  presence  of  any  one  on  the  island.  HeS 
had  hastened  away  without  leaving  any  traces  behind  him.  To  more 
effectually  conceal  himself,  Fred  hastened  back  to  the  very  clump  off1* 
bushes  that  had  given  him  the  first  shelter  on  the  island. 

There  he  sat  in  a  profound  silence,  trying  to  unravel  the  mystery 
of  the  place,  till  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed.  Then  b6 
was  thrown  into  a  fever  of  suspense  by  seeing  the  man  approaching 
the  spot  with  a  double-barreled  shotgun  in  his  hands. 

The  sight  caused  the  cold  chills  to  run  all  over  our  hero. 

True,  Fred  was  armed  with  knife  and  revolver,  but  thev  were  not 
the  kind  of  weapons  with  which  to  meet  shotguns,  and  he  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact. 

The  man  seemed  to  be  hunting  for  something  or  somebody,  and 
!  i fid  siood  like  a  statue  in  the  bushes,  wi tb  his  hand  on  his  revolver.  ^ 
ready  to  fire  the  moment  he  saw  any  indications  of  hostility.  But 
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and  went  round  on  that  side 


the  man  passed  within  ten  feet  of  him 
of  l he  island  where  Fred  first  landed. 

If  he  sees  me  he  will  fire  without  a  moment’s  warning,”  thought 
bred  to  himself,  “  and  the  sooner  I  get  away  the  better.” 

As  the  man  went  down  on  one  side  of  the  island,  Fred  ran  over  to 
the  other,  and  plunged  into  the  river.  lie  swam  boldly  across  tot* 
mainland,  and  climbed  op  on  the  bank  under  a  clomp  ot  Irees. 

standing  there,  he  was  gazing  over  toward  the  island,  when  W 
heard  a  signal  down  the  river  some  little  dislance  on  that  side. 

Something,  he  anew  not  what,  impelled  him  to  go  down  that  «»! 
and  see  from  whom  the  signals  came. 

No  one  could  interfere  with  him  now,  for 
and  he  would  have  the  right  to 
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was  on  the  highway 

lnt.  tho ,  .  ,  ,  boldly  defend  himself.  Going 

into  the  main  road,  he  walked  briskly  along  m  the  direction  of  t* 
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Signals,  aud  soon  came  in  sight  of  a  tine  horse,  whOBe  rider  was 
sanding  near  him  on  the  river  bank,  looking  over  toward  the  island. 

A  glance  told  him  who  it  was. 

‘Gerald  Moore!  he  gasped,  stopping  aud  gazing  at  him.  '*  He  is 
signaling  to  the  man  with  the  gun  on  the  island.  He  is  goiDit  over 
there.  I  must  go  too,  at  eve«’y  hazard.” 

Quickly  making  up  his  mind  what  to  do,  he  advanced  toward 
s  Gerald,  and  said: 

**  Mr,  I  am  in  search  of  employment,  if  only  for  a  day.  Can  you 
give  me  work  of  any  kind?” 

Gerald  turned  and  gazed  at  him,  as  if  to  size  him  up.  He  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  was  dripping  wet. 

:  “  How  came  you  to  be  so  wet?”  lie  asked. 

“  I  swam  the  river  above  here,”  was  the  bold  reply. 

“  Why  did  you  swim  it?” 

“Because  I  couldn’t  get  over  any  other  way,  having  no  money.” 

“  Oh,  you  are  dead  broke,  then,  are  you?” 


“  Yes,  sir.  I  haven’t  a  penny  in  the  world.” 

“  That  doesn’t  speak  well  for  an  able-bodied  man  like  you,”  re¬ 
marked  Moore,  lighting  a  cigar. 

“  I  know  that,  sir.  Circumstances  are  against  me  just  now.  But 
I  am  not  afraid  of  work.” 

*  “  What  can  you  do?” 

“I  am  a  very  handy  man,  sir.  Can  do  almost  anything.” 

“  You  are  anxious  for  a  job,  are  you?” 

“  Indeed  I  am,  sir.” 

“  Can  you  do  what  you  are  told,  and  keep  your  mouth  shut,  if  well 
paid  for  it?” 

ili>l  “Good  Lord,  sir,  I  am  just  that  kind  of  man!” 

..r  “Well,  I’ll  give  you  a  job.  Here  comes  my  man  now.  Hold  my 
aorse  here  till  I  speak  to  him.” 

i:;  Fred  caught  hold  of  the  bit,  and  held  the  horse  whilst  Gerald  held 
)  short  conversation  with  the  man,  who  had  come  over  from  the  isl¬ 
and  in  a  small  boat. 

ira  “  Yes,”  said  the  man,  “  he’ll  be  of  good  use  over  there.” 

“  Here!”  called  Gerald  to  Fred,  “  this  man  will  take  you  over  to 
fonder  island  and  put  you  to  work.  I’ll  give  you  fifty  dollars  a  month 
f  you  do  your  work  well,  and  board  you.” 

“  Thank  yon,  boss.  A  man  is  a  fool  who  wouldn’t  do  his  work 
fell  for  such  pay  as  that,”  said  the  young  man  with  the  heavy 
ueard. 

Yes,  so  I  think,”  remarked  Gerald.  “  What’s  your  name?” 

..  “  Dick  Hazzard,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Very  well,  Hazzard.  Tie  the  horse  to  that  limb  there,  and  come 
ato  the  boat  with  us.” 

Fred  promptly  obeyed,  and  in  another  minute  he  was  on  his  way 
jack  to  the  island  which  he  had  just  left. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  YOUNG  FIREMAN  GAINS  A  POINT. 


On  the  way  over  Gerald  remarked  to  Stevens,  his  man  in  charge  of 
•tie  island : 

“  There’s  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  before  the  place  is  fit  to 
ve  in  again.” 

“  Yes,  sir.  The  old  house  needs  overhauling,  too,  sir.” 

„  c  *<  i  know.  But  we  want  the  sbrabbery  trimmed  and  the  under- 
rowth  cut  away.  You  aud  Hazzard  can  attend  to  that,  though,  and 
U  aend  up  men  from  town  to  look  after  the  house.  You  must  not 
'  Uow  any  strangers  to  come  on  the  island  under  any  circumstances— 
Bderstand?” 

j  yea,  sir.  I  drove  two  fishermen  away  yesterday,  who  wanted  to 
)me  over  and  fish.” 

1  i  “  You  did?” 

'  **  Yes,  »ir.” 

“  What  kind  of  looking  men  were  they?” 

;  u  0  ,  they  were  a  couple  of  loafers  from  Greystone.” 

■h*  Did  you  know  ’em?” 

"  Yes,  sir.  They’re  no  good.” 

I*  Well,  oon’uaJlow  any  one  to  land  without  an  order  from  me.  ’ 


The  little  boat  reached  the  little  dock  on  the  other  side  and  Gerald 
sprang  ashore,  followed  by  the  two  men.  Stevens  tied  the  boat  to  a 
stake  driven  for  the  purpose,  and  then  turned  to  Hazzard  and  said: 

“  Come  along  witli  me.” 

He  led  the  way  up  to  the  kitchen,  whilst  Gerald  walked  round  to  a 
side  door  of  the  house.  Hazzard  watched  him  furtively  from  under 
his  hat  brim,  and  saw  him  take  a  key  from  his  pocket,  adjust  it  to  the 
lock,  and  open  it.  Stevens  did  not  appear  to  Lake  any  notice  of  the 
occurrence.  He  turned  and  looked  at  Hazzard,  as  if  to  see  if  he  had 
taken  any  notice  of  the  movement.  But  our  hero  did  not  appear  to 
know  anything  that  was  going  on,  and  kept  close  to  Stevens’  heels. 

“  This  place  has  been  badly  neglected,”  Hazzard  remarked,  looking 
around  at  the  dense  growth  of  shrubbery  and  weeds. 

“  Yes,  so  it  has;  but  we’ll  make  it  bloom  again,”  replied  Stevens. 

“  Is  the  boss  going  to  live  here?” 

“Yes.” 

They  entered  the  kitchen,  where  a  tall,  angular  and  crabbed-looking 
woman  was  cooking. 

She  turned  and  eyed  the  stranger  for  a  moment  or  two  in  deep  sur¬ 
prise,  and  then  glared  at  the  other,  as  if  for  an  explanation. 

“  The  boss  hired  him,”  said  Stevens,  and  that  was  enough, 

“Humph!”  grunted  the  woman,  and  she  turned  to  her  work  as  if  no 
one  had  crossed  her  vision. 

Stevens,  however,  went  into  the  cupboard  and  got  out  a  bottle  of 
whisky  and  a  couple  of  glasses. 

“  You’ll  take  something  to  dry  your  clothes,  eh?”  he  said. 

“  Yes,  of  course.  I  am  wet  clear  through.” 

“  How  did  it  happen?” 

“  Swam  across  the  river.” 

“  What  for?” 

“  To  get  on  the  other  side.” 

The  woman  chuckled,  and  Stevens  gave  our  hero  a  glance,  keen 
and  quizzical,  as  much  as  to  say: 

“  You  are  smarter  than  you  seem;  I’ll  keep  an  eye  on  you.” 

“I  hadn’t  a  cent  in  my  pocket,”  Hazzard  finally  added,  “and  I 
couldn’t  find  a  boat  anywhere.” 

“  Oh,  and  so  you  swam  across?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who  was  after  you?” 

“  Poverty.” 

“  No  one  else?” 

“  No.” 

“  Sure?” 

“  Yes.  I  am  not  a  saint;  neither  am  I  a  criminal.  I  have  simply 
fallen  on  hard  lines,  that’s  all.” 

Stevens  looked  at  him  as  if  he  would  read  bis  thoughts,  and  Hazzard 
returned  his  gaze  unflinchingly. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  you  will  have  plenty  to  eat  here,  and  steady 
work.” 

“  That  will  suit  me.  I  don’t  want  anything  better.” 

“  The  boss  is  a  very  strange  kind  of  a  man.  He  won’t  allow  any 
one  on  this  island  who  does  not  belong  here.” 

“  I  heard  him  say  as  much,”  said  Hazzard.  “  A  man  has  the  right 
to  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own.” 

“  Yes,  and  to  have  things  done  as  he  wants  them.” 

“  Of  course.  Tell  me  my  duty  and  I’m  the  man  to  do  it.” 

“  What  if  he  told  you  to  do  a  thing  that  was  not  right?” 

V  Well,  I’d  do  it,  if  the  law  held  him  responsible  for  it  instead  of 
me.  I  wouldn’t  commit  murder  for  him  or  any  one  else.” 

Stevens  laughed  and  said: 

“  I  guess  you’ll  do.  You  will  be  required  to  knock  any  man  on  the 
head  who  comes  sneaking  on  the  island.  The  fact  is,  the  boss  has  a 
sister  in  the  big  house  there  who  is  a  little  off  here,”  and  he  touched 
his  forehead  with  his  finger  as  he  spoke,  “  and  he's  trying  to  keep  the 
world  from  finding  it  out.  Do  you  understand?” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  do.” 

“  Well,  that’s  all  right.  We  are  to  hake  care  of  the  island,  while  Ida, 
here— that’s  the  beauty’s  name — takes  care  of  the  house  ana  the 
young  lady.” 

“I  see— I  see,”  remarked  our  hero,  appearing  to  be  completely 
taken  in  by  the  yarn.  “  It’s  my  business  to  do  just  what  I  am  told, 
and  that's  all  that  concerns  me.” 

Fred  thought  it  best  not  to  manifest  any  desire  to  know  anything 
about  the  young  lady  in  the  house.  That  might  excito  suspicion— a 
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thing  he  did  not  desire  to  do.  Stevens  was  completely  thrown  off  his 
guard  by  his  indifference  in  regard  to  the  occupant  of  the  big  stone 
house. 

••  We  won’t  begin  work  for  a  day  or  two,”  Stevens  remarked.  “  But 
we’ll  go  round  the  island  every  half  hour  and  see  that  no  one  is  poach¬ 
ing  on  it.” 

They  went  out  and  made  a  circuit  of  the  island,  talking  over  the 
possibilites  of  the  place. 

“  It  was  a  line  place  once,”  remarked  Fred,  as  he  glanced  over  the 
island. 

“  Yes,  one  of  the  finest  on  the  river,”  said  Stevens.  “  The  owner 
died,  and  the  heirs  let  it  go  to  ruin.  The  boss  bought  it  cheap  at  a 
sale  of  the  estate.” 

“  Is  the  boss  going  to  live  here?” 

“Maybe  so.” 

They  made  the  circuit  of  the  island  and  came  round  near  the  big 
house  again.  Just  as  they  reached  the  front  of  the  house  they  saw 
Gerald  Moore  come  out  by  the  side  door  and  relock  it.  He  had  a  pe¬ 
culiar  expression  on  his  face — more  of  disappointment  and  chagrin 
than  anything  else. 

“  1  will  return  to-morrow  or  next  day,  Stevens,”  he  said.  “  You  can 
row  me  over  now.” 

Without  saying  a  word,  Stevens  left  our  hero  standing  there  in  front 
of  the  house  and  went  down  to  where  the  little  boat  was  moored  and 
untied  it.  Gerald  stepped  in  it  and  Stevens  followed  him.  Taking 
up  the  oars,  he  pushed  out  into  the  stream. 

“  Ah!”  muttered  Fred,  as  he  gazed  after  them.  “  I’ll  see  now  who 
is  in  the  house.  If  Grace  Grant  is  there,  woe  be  unto  you ,  Gerald 
Moore!” 

Darting  round  behind  the  house,  he  picked  up  a  small  stone  and 
threw  it  up  against  the  window.  Then  he  waited  to  see  the  result. 

One,  two,  three  minutes  passed,  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

He  threw  another  stone  against  the  next  window  and  waited  again. 

The  blinds  turned. 

A  white  hand  appeared. 

But  he  could  not  see  the  face  of  the  person  inside. 

“  1  am  your  friend.  Give  me  instructions  what  to  do,  and  I’ll 
do  it.” 

“  Thank  God!”  he  heard  a  sweet,  womanly  voice  exclaim.  “  Can 
yon  leave  this  place  and  go  to  Greystone?” 

“  Yes;  i  can  do  anything  to  aid  you.” 

“  Then  go  to  Greystone  and  find  a  young  man  named  Fred  Flame. 
Everybody  there  knows  him.  Tell  him  Grace  Grant  is  here  a  prisoner, 
and  he’ll  know  what  to  do.” 

“  Ah!  I  am  Fred  in  disguise!  Be  of  good  cheer,  Grace!  Thank 
God  I  have  found  you!” 

A  glad  cry  escaped  her,  which  she  checked  in  a  moment. 

“  I  love  you,  Grace!”  he  cried  in  an  undertone,  “  and  would  die  for 
you!” 

“  And  I — oh,  Fred — I  love  you,  too!” 

“  Hush!  oh,  they  are  coming  back!”  and  he  darted  away  round  the 
house,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


FRED  CONQUERS  THE  ISLAND. 

The  man  Stevens  returned  in  the  boat  and  made  it  fast  to  the  stake, 
whilst  Fred  sauntered  around  as  if  on  the  lookout  for  intruders  on  the 
island.  He  was  apparently  as  satisfied  as  was  possible  for  a  man  to 
be  under  the  circumstances. 

Stevens  joined  him  and  said: 

“  The  boss  says  we  must  be  on  the  watch  and  not  let  any  one  get 
over  here,  if  we  can  help  it.” 

“  We  can  do  that  well  enough,”  replied  Fred. 

“Oh,  yes;  no  trouble  about  that.  Let’s  walk  round  the  island 
again.” 

Fred  sized  up  Ids  companion  and  asked  himself  the  question  a  dozen 
times: 

“  !s  he  stronger  than  I?  Can  I  overpower  him  in  a  struggle?” 

lie  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Stevens  was  much  more 


powerful  than  himself,  aBd  so  resolved  to  resort  to  strategy  to  gain 
his  point. 

Several  hours  passed,  and  still  they  walked  about  the  island  and 
talked.  Stevens  grew  to  like  his  new  companion,  and  related  many 
incidents  or  bis  life  to  him. 

At  last  the  sun  began  to  sink  dowu  below  the  tree  tops  on  the  west 
banks  of  the  river,  and  our  hero  found  that  Grace  would  be  compelled 
to  pass  another  night  in  the  dreary  old  stone  building. 

Just  before  sunset  the  old  woman  in  the  kitchen  carried  a  tray  into  * 
the  house,  on  which  was  a  nice  supper  for  the  fair  prisoner. 

Wheu  she  came  back  she  was  in  a  good  humor. 

“  She  ate  like  a  hungry  kitten,”  she  said  to  Stevens,  “and  seeni3 
to  have  come  to  her  senses.  That’s  a  good  sign,  and  I’m  glad  to 
see  it.” 

“  That’s  good  news,”  said  Stevens.  “  She’ll  come  round  all  right 
in  a  day  or  two,  I’ll  wager.  The  boss  will  be  a  happy  man  when  she 
does.” 

“  He  must  love  her  very  much,”  Fred  innocently  remarked. 

“  He  does,”  said  Stevens. 

They  sat  down  and  ate  a  very  hearty  supper  themselves,  and  then 
sat  out  under  a  tree  smoking  their  pipes. 

Fred  was  armed,  but  was  opposed  to  taking  life  except  in  caseol 
dire  necessity. 

“If  I  can  get  a  chance  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  and  then  tie  him 
before  he  comes  to,  I’ll  have  him  all  right.  I  can  manage  the  woman 
if  I  can  get  him  out  of  the  way.” 

There  was  an  ax  lying  on  the  ground  near  where  they  were  sitting, 
and  Fred  picked  it  up  to  look  at  it.  Then  he  proceeded  to  balance  it 
on  the  handle,  the  eud  of  which  he  stood  on  his  chin,  and  walked 
around  with  it,  to  the  surprise  of  Stevens. 

“  Why,  you  do  that  well,”  said  he. 

“  Yes.  I  am  a  good  hand  at  balancing,”  said  Fred. 

Then  he  balanced  it  on  his  hand,  walking  completely  around  the 
tree. 

Suddenly  he  brought  the  ax  down  on  his  head,  and  Stevens  went 
over  on  the  ground  stunned  to  unconsciousness.  Quick  as  flash  Fred 
dropped  the  ax  and  ran  to  a  clothes  line  that  was  stretched  across  the 
back  yard  and  cut  it  down.  Then  he  ran  back  to  the  prostrate  mao 
with  it  and  proceeded  to  tie  him  hands  and  feet. 

The  rope  was  long  enough  for  him  to  wrap  it  round  and  round  him 
till  he  was  tied  np  like  a  mummy.  That  done,  he  proceeded  to  disarm 
him.  A  pistol  and  dirk  knife  were  found  on  him,  and  those  he  threw 
into  the  river.  ,  IP/ 

“Now  for  the  old  woman,”  said  our  hero,  taking  up  the  ax,  and, 
starting  towards  the  kitchen,  he  saw  the  old  hag  go  out  of  the  windo" 
and  run  for  the  river. 

Then  he  knew  she  had  seen  him  disposing  of  Stevens,  and  set  out  to 
save  herself. 

“  Stop,  or  I’ll  fire!”  cried  he,  rushing  to  the  window. 

That  might  have  stopped  a  man,  but  not  a  woman.  On  the  contra' 
rv,  it  caused  her  to  run  faster.  She  fairly7  flew  over  the  ground,  au( 
in  another  moment  was  in  the  little  boat. 


Seizing  an  oar,  she  was  ofl  in  a  minute,  going  down  the  stream. 
“God  help  us!”  gasped  Fred.  “She  is  going  off  with  the  boat 
How  can  I  get  Grace  over  to  the  other  side  without  a  boat!  Stop- 
stop!  I  will  do  you  no  harm  if  you  will  come  back.  I  only  want  th< 
boat!” 

I>ut  she  would  not  listen  to  him.  She  plied  the  oars  so  fiteadify  tha  > 
in  another  minute  she  was  out  of  rauge  of  his  pistol. 

By  the  fairies!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “she  has  gotten  away  with  i; 
I’ll  have  to  get  her  over  some  other  way.” 

He  saw  the  old  woman  at  least  a  half  mile  down  the  river,  an 
then  turned  away,  going  back  to  where  he  had  left  Stevens. 

That  individual  was  the  worst  surprised  man  ever  seen.  He  ^ 

come  to,  and  was  wondering  what  ailed  him  when  oar  hero  r* 
larned. 


“  What  does  this  mean?"  he  demanded. 

“It  means  that  Grace  Grant  will  be  free  in  a  few  minutes/  & 

1  red’  “  and  y°Q  are  a  dea<i  man  if  yon  don’t  keep  quiet.  Do  you  «*! 
derstand  me?” 


“  Yes;  but  who  are  you?” 

“I  am  Fred  Flame,”  and  he  pulled  off  the  beard  and 
had  been  Uisguiaed,  and  faced  the  dumfouuded  villain 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  LOVERS  TRIUMPH — FRED  IS  MASTER  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

On  hearing  the  name  of  the  young  tiremau,  whose  daring  exploits 
had  beeu  talked  of  so  much  in  and  about  Greystone,  the  hardened  vil¬ 
lain  turned  pale  as  death.  He  kuew  Fred  well  by  sight,  having  often 
seen  him,  in  his  fireman’s  red  shirt  and  hat,  rushing  through  the 
streets,  at  the  head  of  his  engine,  but  did  not  dream  that  Hazzard 
was  he  in  disguise.  , 

“  What  does  this  mean?”  he  again  asked  of  Fred.  44  I’ve  done  you 
no  harm  that  I  know  of.” 

‘•Well,  no,  you  haven’t,”  replied  Fred.  “But  she  is  my  sweet¬ 
heart,”  aad  he  pointed  up  at  the  old  stone  mansion,  “  and  I  think  you 
knew  that,  and  that’s  why  you  were  so  particular  to  keep  all  intruders 
off  the  island.  Have  you  got  a  key  to  the  house?” 

“No.  Ida  has  it.” 

“  And  she  has  gone.” 

“  Gonel  Gone  where?”  Stevens  asked,  turning  whiter  than  ever,  if 
possible. 

“  Down  the  river.  It  seems  she  saw  me  tying  you  up,  for  when  I 
entered  the  kitchen  door  to  interview  her,  she  went  out  of  the  window. 
She  was  quite  lively  in  her  movements,  and  made  for  the  boat  with 
2:40  speed.  1  tried  to  stop  her,  but  she  pulled  like  an  old  sailor,  and 
got  away.” 

“  Blast  her!”  hissed  Stevens.  “  She  could  have  shot  you  as  she  saw 
you  going  toward  her.  I  didn’t  think  she  was  such  a  coward!” 

“She  was  on  the  lookout  for  number  one.  If  you  have  no  key  I 
shall  have  to  knock  the  door  down  with  this  ax.  By  the  way,  the  ax 
fell  on  your  head.” 

“  I  should  say  it  did.  You  nearly  killed  me!” 

“  Well,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  just  the  thing  to  let  it  fall  on  you 
again?” 

“You  would  kill  me!”  gasped  Stevens. 

“  Yes.  I  think  that  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  it?” 

“  Why  not?  I  am  not  much  of  a  joker,  you  know.” 

“Iam  not  to  blame  for  what  Gerald  Moore  did,”  said  the  rascal. 

“  Of  course  not.  But  you  are  responsible  for  your  share  in  his 
crime.” 

“  But  I  didn’t  know  that  she - ” 

“  Oh,  come  now!  I  know  all  about  this  dirty  business,  and  if  you 
go  to  do  any  tall  lying  about  it,  I’ll  knock  you  on  the  head  as  quick  as 
I  would  a  rattlesnake!” 

Stevens  shut  up  and  did  not  utter  another  word,  and  Fred,  after  ex¬ 
amining  his  cords  once  more  to  see  that  they  were  all  right,  took  up 
the  ax  and  started  toward  the  house. 

On  aiming  at  the  door — the  one  he  had  seen  Gerald  Moore  open 
with  a  key — he  raised  the  ax  and  dealt  it  a  resounding  blow.  It 
reverberated  through  the  old  mansion,  and  ere  the  echo  of  the  first 
blow  had  died  away  another  followed.  The  door  shook,  but  was  not 
yet  down.  Fred  had  wielded  an  ax  in  battering  down  doors  before, 
and  knew  where  the  blows  would  do  the  most  good.  One,  two,  three, 
four  blows,  and  the  lock  gave  way. 

He  sprang  inside,  and  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 
Without  stopping  to  get  any  other  bearing,  he  sprang  up  the  stairs, 
clearing  three  or  four  steps  at  a  bound. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  he  turned  to  the  right  and  found  a  door. 

Something  told  him  that  it  was  all  that  stood  between  him  and  the 
girl  he  loved  better  than  his  own  life.  Rushing  forward,  he  grasped 
the  bolt  and  tried  to  open  it.  It  resisted  his  effort. 

“  Are  you  in  there,  Grace?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  1  am  in  here,”  she  said. 

“  Stand  clear,  then,  till  I  break  it  down,”  be  called,  and  he  heard 
her  retreat  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

Then  he  raised  the  ax  and  dealt  stalwart  blows  upon  the  door.  It 
trembled  and  shook  under  the  terrific  blows,  and  at  last  gave  way, 

Down  went  the  ax. 

“  Oh,  Fredl” 

“  Grace,  my  darling!” 

She  rushed  forward,  and  was  clasped  to  his  heart  in  a  passionate 
em  brace. 

They  had  told  their  love  for  each  other  when  a  pair  of  green  bliBds 


was  between  them.  Now  she  was  in  his  arms.  She  felt  his  breath  on 
her  cheeks,  and  her  heart  beat  so  wildly  that  he  could  hear  it. 

“  Grace,  darling!”  he  murmured,  “I  love  you!  You  are  mine  now!” 

“  Fred,  I  love  you!”  she  responded;  “  I  am  yours — heart  and  soul.” 

Then  they  kissed — kissed  for  the  first  time,  and  they  were  happy. 

“  I  knew  you  would  come,  Fred,”  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could 
get  her  lips>way  from  his.  “  My  heart  assured  me  that  you  loved  mo 
and  would  come  to  my  rescue.” 

“Ah!  I  didn’t  know  how  much  I  loved  you,  darling,  till  I  heard 
you  were  in  danger.  Then  I  suspected  Gerald  Moore,  and  kept  an 
eye  on  him  all  the  time.  Tell  me,  darling,  if  he  has  harmed  you  in 
any  way?” 

“No;  only  in  abducting  me,  or  rather  hiring  someone  else  to  do 
it  for  him.” 

44  Who  was  the  woman?” 

“  The  one  in  the  kitchen.  Have  you  Been  her?” 

“Yes.  They  call  her  Ida.” 

“  That’s  the  one.  Oh,  she  is  a  demon  in  disguise.  What  have  you 
done  with  her?” 

“  Nothing.  She  made  her  escape  from  the  island.  I  have  captured 
the  man  who  was  here  with  her.” 

“  Did  she  get  away?  Then  she  will  soon  return  with  others  to  help 
her!  Oh,  do  let’s  leave  here  before  she  returns!”  and  she  started 
towards  the  door. 

Fred  went  along  by  her  side,  and  in  another  moment  they  were 
down  in  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

“  There’s  the  man  who  was  iu  charge  of  the  island,”  said  Fred, 
pointing  to  Stevens,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  where  Fred  had 
left  him. 

Grace  ran  to  the  man,  and  peered  down  at  him  with  an  eagerness 
that  caused  Fred  to  ask: 

“  Do  you  know  him?” 

“  I  wanted  to  see  if  he  was  the  one  who  drove  the  carriage.” 

“  Well,  is  he?” 

“  I  am  unable  to  say.”  y 

“  Well,  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  anyhow,”  said  Fred,  “  and 
that’s  enough  to  get  him  into  State’s  prison.” 

Stevens  looked  up  pleadingly  and  said: 

“  I’ll  tell  all  if - ” 

“  I  know  it  all  now,”  said  Fred,  interrupting  him.  “You  need  not 
tell  me  anything  at  all.” 

44  Fred,  let’s  go  away  from  here,”  said  Grace,  looking  anxiously 
around.  “  It  will  booh  be  night,  and  we  must  get  back  home.” 

“  Stevens,”  said  Fred,  “  is  there  another  boat  on  the  island.” 

“No;  that  was  the  only  one.” 

“  Then  I  will  find  one  on  the  other  side,  somewhere,”  and  the  brave 
young  fireman  started  off  toward  the  river.  Grace  was  at  his  9ide, 
holding  to  his  hand. 

Down  at  the  water’s  edge  Fred  said  to  her: 

“  There  are  fishermen’s  boats  up  and  down  the  river.  I  can 

swim  over  there  and  hunt  till  I  find  one.  Then  I  will  return,  and 
_ *1 

“  And  leave  me  here  all  alone?” 

44  You  will  be  in  no  danger." 

“  Why,  I  wonld  plunge  into  the  river  and  drown  myself,  rather 
than  stay  here  one  minute  without  you.  Oh,  let  me  swim  over  with 
you!” 

“  What!  Can  you  swim?” 

“  I  believe  I  can.  If  you  will  hold  me,  I  can  keep  up  all  the  way 
over.” 

“  But  you  will  be  drenched,  and  we  have  to  walk  to  some  house  to 
get  a  conveyance  to  town.” 

“  Why,  I  am  neither  sugar  nor  salt,”  she  said,  laughing.  “  There 
is  no  danger  of  my  melting  or  dissolving  in  the  water.  You  will 
find  me  jnst  the  same  on  the  other  side,  only  not  quite  so  dry.” 

4  4  Then  I  will  swim  yon  across.” 

And  he  gathered  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  saying: 

44  You  are  not  afraid,  are  you?” 

“  No.  I  could  go  through  fire  and  water  with  you,  Fred.” 

“  Ah!  And  I  wonld  go  through  a  sea  of  fire  for  you,  ray  angel.” 

44  Did  you  not  do  so  once?”  she  said.  44 1  have  loved  you  since 
that  day.” 

44  And  I  believe  yon  won  my  heart  at  the  same  time,  darling.  Come, 
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now,  don’t  get  frightened  or  strangled.  If  we  go  uuder  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  you  must  shut  your  eyes  and  mouth  and  hold  your  breath.” 

“Oh,  yes;  I  won’t  get  strangled.  I’ve  been  in  the  water  before.” 

He  led  her  down  to  the  little  dock,  near  where  the  little  boat  had 
been  tied.  There  he  clasped  her  hand  in  his,  and  said: 

“  Now,  jump  with  me!” 

They  both  made  a  spring,  and  into  the  river  they  plunged.  The 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna  rolled  over  them,  and  onward  toward  the 
sea. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  RESCUE,  AND  RETURN  HOME. 

It  was  fortunate  for  our  hero  and  heroine  that  he  was  a  good  swim¬ 
mer. 

On  that  side  of  the  island  the  water  was  deep,  and  the  current  quite 
strong.  So  strong  was  it,  that,  when  they  rose  to  the  surface  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two  after  the  plunge,  they  were  several  feet  below  the  jump¬ 
ing-off  place. 

But  he  was  encouraged  by  seeing  Grace  come  up  to  the  surface 
with  him  without  having  been  strangled,  or  manifesting  any  symptoms 
of  fear.  He  clasped  her  round  the  waist  with  his  left  arm,  and  struck 
out  boldly  with  his  right,  saying  to  her: 

“  Be  brave  now,  and  we’ll  get  over  all  right.” 

“  I  will  be  brave  unto  death,  my  hero,”  she  said.  “  Only  tell  me 
what  to  do.” 

“  Just  keep  cool  and  do  whatever  I  tell  you,”  and  he  continued  to 
strike  out  with  his  right  hand. 

But  he  made  slow  progress,  and  the  strong  current  was  carrying 
them  down-stream  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  move  forward. 

“  Grace — catch  my  collar  with  both  hands,  and  hold  on  to  me,  and 
I’ll  have  both  arms  to  work  with.” 

She  did  as  she  was  told,  and  he  struck  out  with  both  arms.  The 
change  was  all  for  the  better. 

“  We  are  going  over  now,”  she  said. 

“  Yes,  we’ll  soon  be  across.” 

It  was  slow  but  sure,  and  in  some  twenty  minutes  they  struck  the 
right  bank  of  the  river. 

“  Saved!”  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissing 

him. 

“  Are  you  cold,  Grace?”  he  asked,  after  returning  her  caress. 

“  No.  I  don’t  mind  being  wet.  It’s  midsummer,  you  know,  and 
that’s  the  time  people  should  go  in  swimming.” 

He  kissed  her  again  for  being  in  snch  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  and 
said: 

“  Then  we  will  walk  down  to  the  nearest  house  and  see  if  we  can’t 
hire  a  wagon  of  some  kind  to  take  us  to  town.” 

They  turned  toward  the  road  and  walked  rapidly  down  that  way. 
A  large  farm-house,  or  country  residence,  was  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  advance  of  their.. 

Twilight  came  on,  and  as  they  went  up  toward  the  front  door  of  the 
house  lights  within  showed  that  they  were  in  time  for  supper. 

Fr ad  knocked  on  the  door,  and  a  man  came  forward. 

“  Can  you  send  us  to  town  in  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  to-night,  sir?” 
Fred  asked. 

“  Well.  I  might  if  it’s  an  urgent  case,”  was  the  reply.  “  Will  you 
walk  in?” 

“  Thanks,  sir,  but  we  are  dripping  wet,  and  might  damage  your 
carpets.  We  are  just  out  of  the  river,  and - ” 

“  Why,  bless  my  soul!”  exclaimed  the  man,  “  what  has  happened?” 

“  An  accident,”  replied  Fred;  “  and,  if  you  will  hasten  a  team,  you 
will  relieve  the  anxiety  of  this  young  lady’s  mother  very,  much.” 

“  Does  her  mother  know  of  the  accident?” 

“  She  has  been  grieving  for  her  several  days,  and - ” 

“  Ah!  She  is  Miss  Grant,  is  she  not?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  and  I  am  Fred  Flame.  Can  you  send  us  to  town  right 
away?” 

“  Why,  bless  my  soul,  yes!  Come  right  in!  Don’t  mind  the  car¬ 
pets!  You  must  have  some  supper!  Sarah!  Sarah!  Come  here!” 

The  man’s  wife  came  forward,  and  in  another  minute  had  heard  the 
story  of  the  swim  across  the  river.  All  her  sympathies  were  aroused, 


to  say  nothing  of  the  tincture  of  romance  in  her  nature,  and  she  insist¬ 
ed  that  Grace  should  have  a  change  of  clothes  and  a  hot  supper  before 
she  went  on  to  town. 

Such  kindness  could  not  be  refused,  and  so  Grace  was  led  into  a 
private  room,  where  the  lady  of  the  house  placed  her  wardrobe  at  her 
disposal. 

The  dress  did  not  fit  her  as  her  own  did,  but  it  made  little  difference 
under  the  circumstances,  as  it  made  her  feel  so  comfortable. 

As  for  Fred,  he  would  not  make  any  change.  He  thanked  the  kind- 
hearted  farmer  all  the  same,  and  said  he  would  eat  with  Grace  and 
then  go  on. 

The  supper  was  hot  and  tempting,  and  by  the  time  they  were 
through,  a  carriage  was  at  the  door  wailing  for  them. 

“  Oh,  I  thank  you  ever  so  much,  Mrs.  Grover,”  said  Grace,  kissing 
the  kind  lady  as  she  started  to  leave.  “  I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness.” 

“  My  dear  child,”  returned  the  motherly  Mrs.  Grover,  “  I  am  so 
glad  you  came  to  us.  I  hope  you  will  experience  no  ill  effects  from 
the  exposure.” 

“  Thauks,  ma’am.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  will  not.  I  am  not  easily 
made  ill.  Good-night.” 

Fred  showed  her  out  and  assisted  her  into  the  carriage.  Then  he 
got  in  by  her  side  and  closed  the  door,  and  the  driver  cracked  his 
whip  over  the  horses. 

Away  went  the  carriage  over  the  hard,  smooth  road.  The  clear 
starlight  was  bright  enough  to  enable  them  to  go  with  good  speed.  In 
a  little  while  the  lights  of  Greystone  came  in  sight.  Houses  here  and 
there  flitted  by,  and  then  the  bard  pavements  of  the  city  streets  were 
reached. 

Fred  leaned  out  of  the  carriage  window,  and  gave  the  driver  notice 
where  to  go. 

“  Oh,  you  don’t  know  how  happy  I  feel,  dear  Fred,”  said  Grace,  as 
the  carriage  rolled  down  the  street  towards  her  humble  cottage  home- 

“At  the  prospect  of  meeting  your  parents — yes,  1  know  you  are, 
dear,”  said  Fred,  “  and  I  can’t  blame  you,  for  they  love  you  very 
dearly.” 

“Indeed,  I  know  they  do.  But,  do  you  know,  I  really  can’t  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  have  any  resentmeut  toward  Gerald  Moore  for  what  he 
has  done.” 

“  Why  not?”  he  asked,  in  some  surprise. 

“Because  it  has  given  me  your  love,  Fred.” 

“  But  I  loved  you  before!” 

“  Yes,  but  you  would  not  have  told  me  of  it  so  soon.  Oh,  Fred,  you 
don’t  know  how  happy  your  love  has  made  me!” 

“  You  cannot  be  happier  than  I  am,  dear,”  he  said,  drawing  her  to 
him  and  kissing  her.  “  You  will  be  my  wife,  will  you  not?” 

“Yes,  and  will  make  you  as  happy  as  my  whole  heart’s  devotion 
can.” 

“  I  know  you  will,  and  I  shall  always  try  to  make  you  happy.” 

“Love  me  always,  Fred,  and  I  shall  always  be  happy.” 

“That  I  will  do,  Grace.  Ah!  here  we  are.  There’s  a  light  in  the 
front  room.  Somebody  has  called.” 

The  stopping  of  a  carriage  in  front  of  the  Grant  cottage  caused  the 
inmates  to  run  out  to  see  what  it  meant.  Mrs.  Grant  was  the  first  one 
at  the  door. 

“Mother!” 

“  My  child!” 

Mother  and  daughter  were  locked  in  each  other’s  arms.  Tho  happy 
father  clasped  both  in  his  manly  arms,  and  all  three  shed  tears  of  joy. 

“  Why,  Fred,  my  boy!”  exclaimed  another  man,  rushiug  out  of  the 
house,  and  grasping  our  hero  by  the  hand.  “  You  have  found  her!  I 
knew  you  would  do  it!  I  knew  you  would!”  and  the  old  blacksmith 
wrung  his  hand  till  he  winced. 

“Yes,  I  found  her,”  returned  Fred,  “and  now  she  has  promised  to 
be  mine.  I’ve  won  her,  old  man.” 

“Oh,  I  knew  you  would  do  that,  my  lad.  I  knew  you  two  would 
hitch  some  day.  She  is  just  the  girl  for  you.  Just  the  girl  for  you.” 

Just  then  Mr.  Grant  rushed  to  our  hero  and  caught  his  hand.  Tears 
were  streaming  down  his  face. 

s  “  We  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude,  Fred  Flame,”  he  faltered,  “  which 
wo  can  never  pay.” 

“In  that  case,  then,”  said  Fred,  “  I  will  levy  on  the  girl  and  take 
her.  She  will  offset  the  debt  a  thousandfold.” 

“Then  take  her,  and  my  blessing  go  with  her!” 
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••That  settles  it!’’  exclaimed  the  old  blacksmith,  as  the  entire  party 
went  into  the  house. 

Ding-dong!  ding-dong!  ding-dong!  went  the  great  fire-boll,  and 
Fred  aud  the  old  blacksmith  turned  and  looked  at  each  other. 

Grace  also  wheeled  aud  glanced  at  Fred.  She  looked  to  see  if  he 
were  going  to  run  to  the  tire. 

He  started. 

She  sprang  forward,  caught  him,  kissed  him,  and  said: 

•*  My  heart  aud  soul  go  with  you!’*  , 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IDA  GREENE’S  ESCAPE — THE  VILLAINS  AT  WORK — THE  FIRE. 

Let  us  now  go  back  a  few  hours  in  our  story,  and  follow  the  woman 
who  so  precipitately  made  her  exit  from  the  island  when  she  saw 
Stevens,  her  confederate  in  crime,  made  a  prisoner  by  the  disguised 
young  tireman.  The  reader  will  remember  how  she  escaped  through 
the  kitchen  window  when  she  saw  Fred  coming,  after  he  had  secured 
Stevens,  and  how  she  reached  the  little  boat  in  time  to  get  away  ere 
our  hero  could  stop  her. 

On  seeing  that  he  could  not  pursue  her,  the  woman  made  haste 
to  reach  the  river  bank,  in  order  to  get  to  Greystone  as  soon  as 
possible.  She  went  about  a  half  mile  down  the  river  ere  she  landed, 
and  then  hurried  across  a  field  to  the  main  road,  where  she  met  a 
man  going  to  town  in  a  small,  light,  spring-wagon.  Hailing  him, 
she  said: 

“  You  are  going  to  town ;  so  am  I.  Take  me  in  your  wagon,  and 
I’ll  give  you  a  dollar.  Drive  twice  a3  fast  as  you  usually  do,  and 
I'll  give  you  two  dollars.  What  do  you  say?” 

“  I  say  I’ll  do  it,  mum,”  replied  the  man.  “Jump  in,  and  bring 
your  two  dollars  along  with  you.” 

“  I’ve  got  ’em,  sir,”  she  said,  as  she  climbed  into  the  wagon. 

He  gave  her  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  the  two 
dollars.  She  gave  them  to  him,  and  then  he  whipped  up  his  horse  in 
a  way  that  doubtless  made  the  quadruped  think  he  had  gone  daft. 

“  You  must  be  in  a  powerful  hurry,  mum,”  said  the  man,  turning 
to  her  after  they  had  ridden  a  mile  in  profound  silence. 

“  Yes,  I’m  in  a  great  hurry,”  she  said. 

“  What  might  be  the  matter,  mum?” 

“  Nothing.  I  only  want  to  get  home  as  fast  as  ever  I  can.” 

“  Yes,  yes;  we’ll  git  there  in  just  no  time.”  And  he  gave  his  beast 
another  energetic  blow.  “B’pose  you’re  afear’d  you  won’t  get  there 
afore  night.” 

She  made  no  reply,  and  he  saw  that  she  did  not  wish  to  talk.  In 
due  time  she  reached  town,  and  ordered  him  to  drive  down  by  the 
river. 

He  did  so,  and,  at  a  certain  corner,  stopped  and  assisted  her  to  the 
ground. 

Without  even  turning  to  look  at  him,  she  hurried  down  the  street, 
and  left  him  to  stand  there,  or  move  on  at  his  leisure. 

Two  blocks  down  the  street  the  woman  stopped  in  front  of  a  four- 
story,  dingy-looking  old  frame  house.  But  she  stopped  only  for  a 
moment,  for,  after  glancing  up  at  two  windows  on  the  top  floor,  she 
pushed  open  the  door  and  rushed  up-stairs,  going  three  flights.  There 
she  pushed  open  another  door  without  even  going  through  the  ceremony 
of  knocking  for  admission, 

“  Why,  Ida,”  exclaimed  a  woman  who  was  standing  over  a  stove 
superintending  a  stew  in  a  greasy-looking  pot.  She  was  a  yonnger- 
looking  woman  than  Ida,  by  some  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  infinitely 
better-looking.  She  was  quite  plump,  and  not  so  tall  as  the  other, 
while  her  face  bore  unmistakable  signs  of  dissipation,  if  not  of  crime. 

“  Mag,”  said  the  new-comer,  “  where  is  Jim?” 

“  He’s  out.” 

“  Out  where?” 

“  Down  at  Mike’s  place.” 

“  Are  you  sure?” 

“  No,  not  sure.  What’s  the  matter?” 

“  1  want  Jim.  The  game  ia  busted,  and  there’ll  be  old  Cain  to  pay. 


I  want  Jim  to  go  and  fetch  Moore  here  where  I  can  see  him.  He 
must  give  me  money  to  get  away  on.” 

Mag  was  amazed. 

“  How  did  it  happen?”  she  asked.  But  instead  of  replying  to  the 
question,  Ida  Greene  dashed  out  of  the  room  and  went  down  the 
stairs,  taking  three  or  four  steps  at  a  bound,  till  she  reached  the 
street.  Then  she  turned  and  almost  ran  toward  a  saloon  at  the  end 
of  the  street,  near  the  river.  A  half  dozen  men  were  lounging  about 
the  door,  smoking  and  chewing.  One  of  them  was  the  man  she 
was  in  search  of. 

“Jim,”  she  said,  in  a  very  emphatic  manner,  “I  want  you. 
Come.” 

Jim  turned  and  followed  her  till  they  were  out  of  hearing  of  the 
others,  and  then  she  stopped  and  said  to  him: 

“  Jim,  run  and  tell  Gerald  Moore  to  meet  me  up  in  Mag’s  room  right 
away,  and  bring  some  money  with  him.  Be  in  a  hurry  about  it,  too.” 

“  Why,  what’s  up,  Ida?”  he  asked,  greatly  astonished. 

“  The  whole  jig  is  up,  if  you  don’t  hurry,”  was  her  reply. 

He  knew  her  well  enough  not  to  waste  any  more  time  talking,  and 
so  hastened  off  at  once. 

The  stars  were  coming  out,  and  the  street-lamps  were  lighted. 

Ida  made  her  way  back  to  Mag’s  room,  and  seated  herself  on  a 
chair  near  a  table  on  which  she  rested  her  elbows.  Then  she  told  the 
story  of  the  capture  of  Stevens,  and  her  escape  from  the  island. 

Mag  was  thunderstruck. 

“  And  you  say  it  was  done  by  one  man?”  she  asked. 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  you  ran  away  from  him,  and  left  Stevens  lying  there  under 
the  tree?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Ida  Greene,  you  are  a  good-for-nothing  hussy  of  a  coward!”  hissed 
Mag. 

Ida  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  cold,  gray  eyes  flashing  fire. 

“  Don’t  rile  me,  Mag,”  she  said,  making  a  desperate  effort  to  keep 
cool  and  control  herself.  “I  haven’t  time  to  quarrel  now.” 

“  I  guess  you  haven’t,  if  you  didn’t  have  time  to  help  Stevens.” 

Again  Ida’s  gray  eyes  flashed,  and  her  bony  fingers  clutched  as  if 
they  would  like  to  get  round  Mag’s  plump  throat.  But  she  was  too 
much  engrossed  in  the  business  that  had  brought  her  there  to  engage 
in  any  quarrel. 

Mag  hurried  her  stew  and  put  it  on  the  table.  Then  she  placed 
plates  for  them. 

“  I  don’t  want  any  supper,”  said  Ida,  as  she  saw  the  third  plate. 

“  Better  eat  something.  You  may  not  have  another  chance  to¬ 
night,”  said  Mag,  pouring  out  the  stew  in  a  deep  dish. 

“  Haven’t  time  to  eat,”  was  the  reply,  as  footsteps  were  heard  on 
the  old  rickety  stairs. 

The  next  moment  Jim  entered,  followed  by  Gerald  Moore,  whose 
face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

Ida  sprang  up  and  glared  at  the  latter  as  he  faced  her. 

“  What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked,  in  a  husky  tone  of  voice. 

“  That  man  you  hired  this  morniug,”  said  Ida,  “  has  knocked  Ste¬ 
vens  in  the  head  and  taken  possession  of  the  island.” 

“My  God!”  gasped  the  wretched  man;  “  did  he  kill  him?” 

“No;  I  don’t  think  he  did.  He  downed  him  with  an  ax,  and  then 
tied  him  with  a  clothesline.  When  lie  came  for  me  I  leaped  through 
the  kitchen  window  and  ran  to  the  boat.  That’s  how  I  got  away.” 

“  How  long  ago  is  that?” 

“  About  a  half  hour  before  sunset.” 

“  That  was  four  hours  ago,  then?” 

“  Yes.  I  came  as  quick  as  I  could.” 

“  You  took  the  boat,  you  say?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  there’s  no  other  on  the  island?” 

“  No.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  that?” 

“  Yes;  there’s  no  other  boat  there.” 

Gerald  Moore  turned  to  Jim  and  said: 

“  Jim,  that  man  is  there  yet.  He  must  not  be  permitted  to  escape 
alive.  I’ll  give  you  ten  thousand  dollars  to  fix  him.  I’ll  go  with  yon— 
my  carriage  will  take  four  men  easily,  and  quickly.  What  say  you?” 

“  Done!  I’m  your  man!” 

The  two  villains  shOok  hands. 

“  Get  your  men,  and  come  here  as  soon  as  you  can,”  said  Moore- 
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Jim  ran  out  of  the  room  and  went  bounding  down  the  stairs  at  a 
break-neck  rate,  and  then  Moore  turned  to  Ida  and  asked: 

“  Did  you  notice  whether  the  man  was  disguised?” 

“  No;  I  did  not.” 

“  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  girl?” 

“  No.  I  didn’t  stop  to  listen  or  talk.  And  now  I  want  money 
enough  to  get  away  from  here  on,  Gerald  Moore.” 

“  What  for?” 

“  Because  I  don’t  care  to  go  to  State  prison.” 

“  But  you  haven’t  gone  to  prison  yet.” 

i«  jfo — nor  do  I  wish  to.  That’s  why  I  want  to  leave  here.  This 
thing  is  going  to  make  trouble  all  round.” 

“Oh,  you  are  too  easily  frightened.  Just  wait  till  morning,  and 
we’ll  know  by  that  time  whether  the  girl  has  escaped.  If  she  has,  I’ll 
give  you  a  thousand  dollars  and  let  you  go.” 

“  That  may  be  too  late.” 

“  We  can’t  do  anything  before  to-morrow,  so  we  have  plenty  of— 
what’s  that?” 

Something  like  an  explosion  in  one  of  the  rooms  below  was  heard, 
and  then  a  scrambling  and  rushing  of  feet  followed. 

“  Oh,  there’s  always  a  row  down  there,”  said  Mag.  “  I  don’t  mind 
them.” 

A  minute  or  two  later  a  series  of  screams  was  heard  on  the  stairs, 
and  then  Gerald  Moore  said: 

“  Something  is  wrong.  I  smell  smoke.  The  house  is  on  fire!” 

He  sprang  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  The  hall  and  stairway  were 
dense  with  a  black,  stifling  smoke. 

The  smoke  burst  into  the  room,  and  the  two  women  began  scream¬ 
ing. 

All  three  dashed  out  into  the  corridor,  and  sought  to  make  their  exit 
by  way  of  the  stairs. 

But  the  smoke  and  flames  drove  them  back.  The  building  was 
burning  like  a  tinder-box. 

Once  more  in  the  room,  Gerald  Moore  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
close  the  door  to  keep  out  the  smoke. 

Both  women  became  frantic,  and  raved  like  lunatics. 

“  Keep  quiet  and  wait  for  the  firemen’s  ladder^,”  said  Gerald. 
“  They  will  soon  be  here.  They  are  coming  now.  I  hear  their  bells. 
Keep  quiet,  and  they’ll  save  us.” 

The  women  looked  out  of  the  windows  and  saw  the  gallant  firemen 
hurrying  up  the  ladders. 

“  Up  with  ’em  quick!”  rang  out  from  a  trumpet  that  was  heard  over 
the  roar  of  the  flames  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude. 

One  of  the  ladders  rose  to  Mag’s  window,  and  a  gallant  fireman  ran 
up  to  assist  the  inmates  out. 

He  sprang  inside,  and  the  next  moment  Gerald  Moore  and  Fred 
Flame  stood  face  to  face. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

DEATH  OF  GERALD  MOORE. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Fred  Flame  was  astounded  at  seeing  the  man 
he  hated  above  all  others  in  that  burning  building.  He  could  not 
understand  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Gerald  Moore  was  appalled  at  the  circumstances 
that  had  brought  about  the  meeting.  But  the  thought  that  flashed 
through  his  mind  was  that  the  man  who  had  rescued  Grace  Grant,  up 
on  the  island,  was  not  Fred  Flame.  Whoever  her  rescuer  was,  he  was 
still  there  on  the  island — of  that  he  felt  assured. 

Fred,  then,  could  not  be  posted  in  regard  to  the  finding  of  the  girl. 

All  these  thoughts  flashed  through  his  mind  in  far  less  time  than  is 
taken  to  record  them— even  as  they  stood  there  glaring  at  each 
other. 

But  not  until  Fred  caught  a  glimpse  of  Ida  Greene— the  woman 
who  had  given  him  the  slip  and  escaped  in  the  boat — did  he  realize 
how  he  came  to  meet  Moore  there.  He  knew  then  that  the  woman 
had  hastened  to  town  and  sent  for  Moore  to  meet  her  there. 

“Ah!  we  meet  again,  Gerald  Moore,”  said  Fred,  glancing  at  his 
whilom  employer.  “  I  suppose  she  has  told  you  the  news  from  up 
the  river?” 


Gerald  Moore  turned  pale  as  a  sheet,  as  did  the  miserable  woman, 
for  they  both  then  knew  that  Hazzard  and  he  were  one  and  the 
same. 

The  villain  made  no  reply. 

The  flames  were  eating  their  way  into  the  room  through  the  thin 
wooden  partition,  and  the  heat  was  becoming  intense.  Both  guilty 
wretches  looked  at  the  crackling  walls,  and  then  glanced  at  the  win¬ 
dow  where  the  ladder  invited  escape. 

Mag,  the  mistress  of  the  apartment,,  waited  no  longer. 

She  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and  sprang  to  the  window. 

Ida  gave  an  echoing  scream  and  followed  her. 

Both  women  climbed  out  of  the  window  and  down  the  ladder  with  a 
haste  that  betokened  their  terror. 

Fred  ran  to  the  window,  and  looked  at  them  descending  the 
ladder. 

Then  placing  his  trumpet  to  his  lips,  he  cried  out: 

“  Arrest  the  elder  woman,  and  hold  her!” 

Gerald  Moore  heard  and  understood  him. 

He  knew  that  all  was  up  with  him  in  regard  to  Grace  Grant— that 
exposure,  disgrace  and  State  prison  awaited  him. 

Rendered  desperate  by  the  perils  that  menaced  him,  he  drew  his 
knife  and  made  a  rush  at  the  young  fireman,  resolved  to  kill  him  and 
have  him  perish  with  him  in  the  flames. 

Fred  wheeled  round  just  in  time  to  save  himself.  He  found  Gerald 
almost  on  him,  with  knife  upraised.  Raising  his  trumpet,  he  struck 
his  arm  such  a  blow  as  to  knock  the  knife  from  his  hand. 

“Coward!”  hissed  Fred.  “  I  came  here  to  save  life,  but  you  shall 
roast  here  and  hereafter!”  and  with  that  he  gave  him  a  terrific  blow 
between  the  eyes  that  seut  him  reeling  and  staggering  back  against 
the  wall. 

But  in  another  moment  Moore  recovered,  and,  with  a  yell  like  that 
of  a  lost  soul,  he  sprang  forward  and  clutched  the  brave  young  fire¬ 
man,  In  his  desperation  he  had  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  Fred 
felt  that  he  was  being  pushed  toward  the  window. 

A  fall  to  the  ground  was  certain  death. 

It  was  what  Moore  was  trying  to  do — to  fail  out  of  the  window 
with  him.  Fred  divined  his  object,  and  by  a  quick  movement  tripped 
him.  He  fell  heavily  to  the  floor. 

Still  in  hi3  desperation  Moore  clung  to  him.  He  would  not  be 
shaken  ofT.  Fred  realized  that  he  had  a  desperate  madman  to  deal 
with.  Though  he  had  thrown  him  to  the  floor  he  could  not  get  away 
from  him,  and  every  moment  the  fierce  flames  threatened  to  break 
through  the  thin  walls  and  consume  them.  Already  the  heat  was  be¬ 
coming  unbearable. 

In  his  desperation  the  young  fireman  beat  him  over  the  head  with 
his  trumpet.  Blood  flowed,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  Moore’s  head 
and  face  were  covered  with  gore. 

“  Save  me!  Mercy!  Mercy!  Don’t  kill  me!”  he  cried,  as  he  saw 
he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it. 

“  Never!  You  shall  die  the  death  of  a  dog!”  cried  Fred,  grasping 
his  throat  and  clutching  it  in  a  vise-like  grip.  “  You  would  ruin 
Grace,  and  then  tried  to  murder  me!” 

Gerald  Moore  writhed  like  a  serpent  on  the  floor  in  the  grasp  of 
his  relentless  enemy.  He  ceased  struggling,  and  lay  almost  still. 

The  flames  at  last  burst  through  the  thin  partition  and  hissed 
around  the  room,  devouring  everything  in  it. 

Fred  sprang  to*his  feet,  seized  Mocre  in  his  arms  and  hurled  him 
through  the  opening  into  the  seething  caldron  of  flame  beyond.  Then 
he  sprang  toward  the  window  and  climbed  out  onto  the  ladder,  just 
as  Joe  Paterson  came  up  to  look  after  him.  An  angry,  hissing 
tongue  of  flame  reached  out  after  him. 

“  There’s  no  one  in  here,”  he  said  to  Joe,  as  he  recognized  the 
fireman. 

“  Come  down  yourself,  then,”  said  Joe. 

They  both  came  down  the  ladder  together,  and  the  multitude,  anx¬ 
ious  and  uneasy  about  him,  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  shouts. 

When  he  reached  the  ground  he  learned  that  a  dozen  women  and 
children  had  been  saved  by  other  firemen  on  the  other  ladder.  The 
old  building  was  now  past  all  hope  of  saving  anything  in  it  or  of  it, 
and  attention  was  devoted  to  the  prevention  of  the  spreading  of  the 
flames. 

Fred  continued  to  superintend  the  operations  of  the  firemen  until 
the  tire  was  subdued,  and  left  a  bed  of  charred  coals.  Then  he  ordered 
them  back  to  their  quarters. 
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As  he  was  turning  to  leave  the  sceue  of  the  tire  a  policeman  tapped 
.  im  on  the  shoulder  and  said: 

•*\ou  ordered  a  woman  arrested  as  she  came  down  the  ladder. 
What  shall  we  do  with  her,  and  what  did  she  do?-’ 

“  Oh,  yes!  I  would  have  forgotten  her.  Yes,  I'll  go  to  the  station- 
house  with  you  and  make  a  charge  against  her.” 

de  went  along  with  the  officer,  and  on  the  way  overtook  hqf  in 
charge  of  another  officer.  The  moment  she  saw  him  she  said: 

“Mr.  Flame,  I  waut  to  say  something  to  you  privately.” 

“  Say  anything  you  please,”  said  Fred. 

“  But  1  want  to  tell  you  something  privately,”  she  repeated. 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  keep  any  secrets  with  you,”  he  said. 

“But  it’s  to  your  interest  and  the  interest  of  a  lady. 

“You  must  speak  to  me  only  in  the  presence  of  others,”  said  he, 
after  a  moment  or  two  of  deliberation. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  something  you  don’t  know — something  about 
Mr.  Moore.” 

“Gerald  Moore  is  dead.  I  don't  wish  to  know  anything  about  his 
secrets.  His  God  will  deal  with  him  now.” 

“My  God!”  gasped  the  woman,  and  then  she  sank  down  to  the 
ground  in  a  death-like  swoon. 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  the  officer,  trying  to  keep  her  up  on  her  feet. 
“  She  is  going  of!  in  a  faint!” 

They  let  her  lie  on  the  sidewalk  till  a  vehicle  could  be  procured,  and 
then  she  was  conveyed  to  the  station-house.  There  Fred  made  his 
charges  against  her,  and  she  was  locked  up  in  a  cell,  after  restoratives 
had  been  administered  by  a  physician. 

The  old  blacksmith  had  kept  an  eye  on  our  hero  all  the  evening. 
He  felt  sure  that  Gerald  Moore  would  try  to  have  him  laid  out  during 
the  evening.  He  did  not  know  that  Moore  was  himself  laid  out  and 
done  for;  nor  did  he  know  that  very  day  had  seen  Gerald  bargaining 
with  two  men  who  had  twice  before  attempted  Fred’s  life.  Hence  he 
kept  an  eye  on  the  brave  young  fireman,  and  held  himself  in  readiness 
to  go  to  his  assistance,  if  necessary. 

After  leaving  the  station-house,  Fred  started  to  return  to  his  quar¬ 
ters.  The  hour  was  quite  late,  and  most  of  those  who  had  run  to  the 
fire  had  retired  to  their  homes. 

As  he  turned  into  the  little  street  that  led  to  his  quarters,  two  men 
rushed  out  upon  him,  with  upraised  knives  in  their  hands. 

Fortunately  Fred  heard  their  footstepB,  and  a  feeling  that  foretold 
danger  urged  him  to  spring  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street. 

They  followed  him  with  savage  fury,  and  would  have  had  him  at 
their  mercy,  had  he  not  been  armed  with  the  same  weapons  he  had 
carried  all  the  day  up  the  river. 

“Stand  where  you  are,”  he  ordered. 

They  hissed  something,  and  rushed  upon  him. 

“Crack!’’  went  his  revolver,  and  the  foremost  villain  staggered  for¬ 
ward  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 

The  other  one  stopped  as  if  appalled  at  the  fate  of  his  pal. 

“Hold  up  your  hands!”  demanded  Fred. 

Tiie  villain  turned  on  his  heels  and  fled  down  the  street. 

Fred  took  deliberate  aim  at  him  and  fired. 

A  yell  burst  from  the  wretch,  and  the  next  moment  he  fell  on  his 
face,  and  lay  like  a  dead  man. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  END  OF  THE  WICKED  IS  DEATH. 

“That’s  right,  lad!”  cried  the  old  blacksmith.  “I  saw  it  all. 
Bully  for  you!” 

“Ah!  Is  it  you,  old  man!  I’m  glad  you  saw  it.” 

“  Yes.  I  was  watching.  I  knew  that  something  of  the  kind  would 
happen  daring  the  evening.  Ain’t  hurt,  eh?” 

“  Not  a  scratch.  Who  are  the  rascals?” 

“  Don’t  know.” 

“  What’s  the  trouble  here?”  demanded  the  policeman  who  had  been 
attracted  by  the  shots. 

“  Two  men  shot,”  said  old  Ben. 

“  Two  men  shot!  Who  did  it?” 

“  I  hid,”  said  Fred. 


The  officer  went  forward  and  leaned  over  the  one  who  fell  first,  and 
ascertained  that  he  was  about  as  dead  as  a  smoked  herring. 

“  He’s  dead!” 

“  Glad  to  hear  it!”  Fred  said.  “  Hope  the  other  one  is  dead  also!” 

“  Where’s  the  other  one?” 

“  Down  the  street  there.” 

An  examination  showed  that  the  other  wretch  was  just  breathing 
his  last. 

“  I  shall  have  to  arrest  you,”  said  the  officer. 

“  All  right!  Do  your  duty.” 

“  Come  along  with  me,  then.” 

Fred  went  with  him  to  the  station-house,  where  the  chief  of  police 
was  amazed  at  hearing  that  he  had  shot  and  killed  two  of  the  worst 
characters  that  ever  infested  the  town. 

“  I  saw  him  do  it,”  said  old  Ben.  “  They  rushed  at  him  with 
knives,  after  laying  for  him  in  the  dark.” 

“  Yes — I  know  him  well  enough  to  know  just  how  it  was.  I 
won’t  lock  you  up,  Fred.  On  the  contrary,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
ridding  us  of  the  rascals.  Give  me  your  word  that  you  will  report 
here  at  ten  o’clock  to-morrow  morning  and  you  may  go  to  your  quar¬ 
ters.” 

“  Thank  you,  chief,”  said  Fred;  “  I  will  be  on  hand  to  the  minute,” 
and  he  shook  hands  with  the  chief  and  left  the  station-house. 

“  You’ve  done  good  work  to-night,  lad,”  said  old  Ben  on  the  way 
back  to  his  quarters. 

“Yes,  I  think  I  have,”  he  replied. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  Moore  was  dead?”  the  old  man 
asked. 

“  I  meant  that  he  was  dead,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Why,  how  did  it  happen?”  the  astonished  old  blacksmith  asked. 

“  He  was  up  in  ikal  room  when  I  climbed  in  at  the  window,”  re¬ 
plied  Fred. 

“Ah!  don’t  say  another  word,  lad.  I  don’t  want  to  hear  it,”  said 
the  old  man.  “  God  is  just,  and  the  wicked  get  caught  every  time,” 
and  he  grasped  the  young  fireman’s  hand  in  his,  and  silently  pressed 
it  in  token  of  his  warm  sympathy  with  and  friendship  for  him. 

They  parted  at  the  door,  and  our  hero  went  up  to  his  room  and  re¬ 
tired  to  bed. 

When  he  arose  the  next  morning  he  found  the  papers  teeming  with 
the  incidents  of  the  night  before. 

The  death  of  the  two  robbers  and  would-be  murderers  had  been  re¬ 
ported  by  the  police,  as  well  as  the  arrest  of  Ida  Greene  for  complic¬ 
ity  in  the  abduction  of  Grace  Grant.  Then  it  was  reported  that  Ger¬ 
ald  Moore  was  dead;  but  how  he  came  to  his  death  no  one  seemed  to 
know,  as  Fred  had  not  told  the  police  bow  it  occurred. 

As  Moore  was  a  rich  man,  belonging  to  a  rich  family,  and  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Moore  &  Son,  great  interest  centered  in  his  fate.  The 
family  sent  for  a  detective,  and  instructed  him  to  find  out  what  had 
become  of  him. 

The  detective  went  at  once  to  Ida  Greene  and  asked  her  when  she 
had  last  seen  him.  In  her  fear  and  desperation  she  said: 

“  I  left  him  and  Fred  Flame  standing  face  to  face  when  I  climbed 
out  of  the  window  of  that  burning  house  last  night.” 

“  Good  Heavens!  what  was  he  doing  there  last  night?” 

“  He  came  to  see  me  on  business.  I  sent  for  him.  The  fire  broke 
out  in  the  rooms  below  while  he  was  there,  and  spread  so  rapidly  as 
to  cut  off  his  retreat.” 

“Did  you  see  them  strike  any  blows?” 

“  No;  they  merely  glared  at  each  other,  and  didn’t  say  a  word.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  that?” 

“  Y~es;  I  didn’t  hear  them  say  a  word  to  each  other.” 

She  lied,  but  she  knew  that  she  was  in  Fred’s  power,  and  didn’t 
care  to  say  anything  to  make  him  more  her  enemy  than  he  already 
was.  Now  that  Moore  was  out  of  the  way— and  she  fully  believed 
that  he  was,  knowing  the  great  wrong  he  had  done  Fred — she  had  no 
one  to  defend  her  with  money  and  influence. 

The  detective  left  Ida  Greene  in  her  cell  and  went  in  search  of  the 
brave  young  fireman.  He  found  him  in  his  room  with  several  friends, 
who  had  called  to  congratulate  him  on  his  escape  from  the  two  men 
who  had  made  such  a  murderous  assault  on  him  the  night  before. 

“  Mr.  Flame,”  6aid  the  detective,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  party, 
“will  you  tell  me  when  you  saw  Gerald  Moore  last?” 

“Yes,  I  will.  I  saw  bun  up  in  that  burning  building  last  night,” 
was  his  reply. 
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«•  So  I  heard.  What  was  he  doing?” 

“  Well,  he  was  doing  his  best  to  kill  me,  I  believe.  I  saved  myself 
by  throwing  him  into  the  lire.” 

The  others  were  amazed. 

They  had  not  heard  that  part  of  the  chapter  of  incidents  of  the  night 
before.  The  detective  looked  grave,  and  said : 

“So  you  killed  lliree  men  last  night,  did  you!” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  did— three  of  as  big  rascals  as  ever  cursed  Grey- 
Stone  with  their  presence." 

“I  shall  have  to  arrest  you  for - ” 

“I’ll  be  hanged  if  you  do!"  exclaimed  Joe  Paterson,  springing  to 
his  feet.  “Fred  shall  not  be  arrested  for  killing  such  a  scoundrel  as 
Moore  was!" 

“No — never!”  chorused  the  entire  party. 

The  detective  was  amazed. 

“You  can’t  buck  against  the  law,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause. 

“  We  are  not  going  to,”  said  Joe.  14  Everybody  will  say  he  did  right 
in  burning  the  fiend  up.  The  grand  jury  won’t  even  censure  him. 
Get  out— you  can’t  get  him.” 

The  detective  knew  very  well  he  couldn’t  get  him,  and  hence  made 
no  effort  to  arrest  him. 

“I  will  be  in  the  police  court  at  ten  o’clock,”  Fred  remarked,  44  and 
you  can  see  me  there.” 

The  detective  went  out  to  report  that  Fred  had  acknowledged  that 
he  killed  Gerald  Moore,  and  defied  arrest. 

Then  the  Moore  family,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  called  on  the  chief  of  police 
to  arrest  him  for  murder. 

“I  shall  uot  arrest  him,"  said  the  chief.  “  Get  out  a  warrant  if  you 
wish  to  have  him  arrested.” 

The  family  sent  their  lawyer  to  swear  out  a  warrant.  But  the  mag¬ 
istrate  simply  told  the  lawyer  that  he  would  not  grant  the  warrant 
until  he  could  learn  more  about  it. 

44  You  had  better  advise  your  clients  to  keep  quiet,”  he  said,  44  and 
not  bring  any  more  disgrace  on  their  family  by  forcing  Flame  to  make 
public  all  he  knows  about  the  case.” 

The  lawyer  thought  the  judge  was  right,  and  he  knew  that  the  whole 
community  were  of  one  opinion  about  the  matter.  So  he  went  back  to 
Moore  and  told  him  what  the  judge  had  said.  He  bowed  his  head  in 
shame  and  grief,  and  said  he  would  not  press  the  matter  any  further. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed  all  over  that  portion  of 
the  State  over  the  terrible  tragedy.  Grace  Grant  became  the  heroine 
of  the  day,  and  the  most  popular  young  lady  in  Greystone. 

Ida  Greene,  thinking  to  save  herself  from  the  full  penalty  of  her 
crime,  made  a  confession,  and  told  everything  she  knew  about  the  ab¬ 
duction. 

Stevens  escaped  from  the  island  about  midnight.  Jim  and  Mag 
hastened  to  his  rescue  when  they  saw  that  Ida  Greene  had  been  arrest¬ 
ed  at  Fred’s  instance.  When  the  ofllcers  went  there  for  him,  they 
found  that  the  house  had  been  robbed  of  everything  of  value.  There 
was  not  much  of  value  there,  however,  and  no  one  cared  anything 
about  it. 

But  the  battered  doors  which  had  sufiered  under  the  ax  in  Fred’s 
hands  attracted  attention,  as  did  the  room  in  which  Grace  had  been 
a  prisoner.  Then  the  old  place  was  again  left  alone  in  its  gloomy 
solitude. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

\ 

As  might  well  have  been  expected,  the  rescue  of  Grace  Grant  from 
her  gloomy  prison  on  the  island,  coupled  with  the  incidents  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  caused  the  good  people  of  Greystone  to  regard  the  young  fire¬ 
man  as  one  of  the  luckiest  men  in  the  town. 

Nor  was  Grace  any  the  less  a  central  figure  in  the  place.  She  was 
regarded  with  envy  by  more  than  half  the  young  ladies  of  Greystone, 
for  some  four  or  five  men  had  lost  their  lives  on  her  account.  It  had 
leaked  out  that  she  was  the  object,  all  along,  of  Gerald  Moore’s  de¬ 
sires,  and  that  was  why  he  tried  so  hard  to  get  Fred  put  out  of  the 


way.  Then,  again,  she  had  won  the  most  gallant  and  daring  of  all 
the  firemen  in  the  town.  How  fortuuate  they  thought  she  was! 

Ere  the  excitement  subsided,  the  man  who  had  agreed  to  go  into 
copartnership  with  him  in  the  manufacturing  of  tools  of  every  descrip, 
tiou,  came  to  him  and  said: 

“  I  think  we  can  buy  out  Moore  &  Son.  Shall  we  do  it?" 

“  He  wouldn’t  sell  to  me,  I  am  quite  sure,”  replied  Fred. 

“*Nor  to  me  either,  as  to  that  matter,”  said  the  judge.  44  But  we 
can  get  an  agent  to  buy  for  us.  What  do  you  think  the  business 
worth?” 

Fred  had  to  do  some  thinking  for  several  minutes.  Then  he  gave 
his  answer,  naming  a  certain  sum. 

“  Shall  I  instruct  our  agent  to  offer  that  amount?”  the  judge 

asked. 

“  Yes;  I  think  we  would  do  well  if  we  can  get  it  at  that  price.” 

The  judge  went  away,  and  sent  an  agent  to  try  to  buy  out  Moore. 
He  believed  that.,  under  the  circumstances,  the  elder  Moore  would  be 
glad  to  sell  out  and  move  away  from  Greystone. 

He  had  not  made  any  mistake  in  his  calculations.  The  father  of 
Gerald  Moore  was  heartbroken.  He  wanted  to  sell  out  and  retire  from 
business.  The  offer  of  the  judge’s  agent  was  promptly  accepted,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  the  sale  was  made,  and  the  money  paid. 

Then  the  new  owners’  names  went  up  over  the  door — auotter  sur- 
prise  to  the  public. 

The  old  blacksmith  was  installed  as  foreman  of  the  forge  depart- 
ment.  He  was  more  at  home  there  than  anywhere  else,  and  was  the 
right  man  for  the  place. 

The  business  went  on  at  once,  and  was  in  full  blast  in  less  than  a 
week  after  the  transfer  was  made.  All  the  old  hands  in  the  shops 
were  rejoiced  that  Fred  was  back  again,  though  as  a  proprietor  instead 
of  a  workman.  They  well  knew  what  kind  of  a  master  he  would 
make. 

A  few  days  after  he  became  a  manufacturer,  he  called  on  Grace 
Grant,  at  the  home  of  her  parents. 

She  received  him  as  she  ought — with  a  hug  and  a  kiss,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  both  parents.  He  returned  her  caress  like  the  gallant  lover 
he  was. 

Then  he  said  to  her  father: 

“  I  am  able  to  take  care  of  a  wife  now.  Can  you  give  her  to 
me?” 

44  Yes,  with  all  my  heart  and  my  blessing,  Fred  Flame,”  said  Mr. 
Grant.  “  You  deserve  her — you  have  the  right  to  her,  for  you  have 
her  whole  heart.” 

44  Thanks,  sir.  I  shall  always  seek  her  happiness  above  everything 
else,’’  said  our  hero,  and  then  he  turned  and  kissed  her  again.  Then 
the  mother  and  daughter  embraced  and  kissed  and  wept,  and  all  were 
happy. 

44  Now,  Grace,  don’t  be  foolish  and  put  me  off  with  a  long  engage¬ 
ment.  There’s  no  use  in  that.  We  will  both  be  happier  married. 
Name  the  happy  day." 

Grace  blushed  crimson,  but  the  happy  light  in  her  eyes  told  him 
that  she  would  be  kind  and  accede  to  his  wishes.  She  retired  to  con¬ 
sult  with  her  mother.  In  a  few  minutes  they  returned  and  announced 
that  in  one  month  from  that  day  she  would  be  his. 

He  was  satisfied,  and  then  told  her  his  plans.  They  were  to  go 
to  housekeeping  at  once  and  live  in  a  neat  cottage  not  far  from  the 
tool  works. 

She  was  pleased,  delighted,  and  at  a  late  hour  they  parted,  to 
dream  over  the  happiness  that  awaited  them. 

When  the  firemen  heard  of  the  proposed  marriage,  they  insisted 
on  being  allowed  to  take  a  hand  in  it.  Of  course,  he  could  refuse 
them  nothing,  and  great  preparations  were  made  to  celebrate  the 
wedding-day  as  they  never  celebrated  before. 

The  firemen  took  charge  of  everything,  and  began  to  run  things 
to  suit  themselves.  Grace  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  so  they  claimed  the  right  to  escort  her  to  and  from 
church. 

Ihe  march,  for  such  it  was,  from  the  Grant  cottage,  was  one  con¬ 
tinuous  ovation.  She  and  her  bridesmaids  were  seated  on  the  ladder- 
truck,  so  imbedded  in  flowers  that  only  the  wheels  were  visible, 
rbe  streets  were  lined  with  people  who  rejoiced  in  the  happiness  of 
the  young  couple.  Hundreds  of  friends  ran  out  into  the  streets  and 
threw  bouquets  of  flowers  at  the  bride  and  her  maids. 

Never  in  her  life  did  Grace  appear  so  beautiful.  Her  cheeks 
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glowed,  and  her  eyes  beamed  with  a  joyous  love-light,  which  flushed 
brighter  when  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  hero  standing  at  the 
church  door  waiting  to  receive  her. 

lhe  gallant  tiremen  assisted  her  to  alight,  and  then,  followed  by  the 
maids,  entered  the  church  and  marched  to  the  altar. 

There  the  man  of  God  soon  pronounced  the  words  that  united  them 
for  life. 

A3  he  kissed  his  bride  and  called  her  his  wife,  the  choir  burst 
forth  in  a  joyous  authem,  and  all  the  lire- bells  ou  the  trucks  aud 
engines  outside  joined  in. 


From  the  church  the  firemen  escorted  them  to  their  new  home, 
which  Fred  had  prepared  for  her. 

There  they  left  them  to  efijoy  each  other’s  love,  in  the  sacredness 
of  home;  and  there  we  will  leave  them  also,  simply  adding  that 
children  came  to  them,  as  well  as  wealth  and  happiness,  as  the  years 
went  by.  He  is  now  Mayor  of  Greystone,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
respected  citizens  of  the  town. 

Reader,  my  story  is  ended.  The  moral  is:  Courage,  industry,  and  ^ 
honesty  invariably  reward  those  who  do  right  under  all  circum¬ 
stances. 


Useful  and.  Instructive  Books. 


HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS— Embracing  all 
of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks  with  illustrations. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers, 

ior  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  mail,  postage  free,  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BOWLER— A  complete  manual  of  bowling. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  standard  Ameri¬ 
can  and  German  games,  together  with  rules  and  systems  of 
sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
States.  By  Bartholomew  Batterson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
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your  address,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGlC  LANTERN— Containing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  by  John  Allen.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by 
all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be 
sent  to  your  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction  coils,  dy¬ 
namos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity.  By  R. 
A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by 
ail  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent 
to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY— Containing  full  in¬ 
structions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject ;  also  rules 
for  punctuation  and  composition  ;  together  with  specimen  let¬ 
ters.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND-Containing  rules 
for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  or  the 
secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events  by 
aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  .  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  \\  est  26th 
Street,  New  York.  . 

MULDOON’S  JOKES— This  is  one  of  the  most  original  joke  books 
ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains 
a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of  Terrence 
Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of  the 
dav.  We  offer  this  amusing  book,  together  with  the  picture  of 
“  Muldoon,”  for  the  small  sum  of  10  cents.  Every  hoy  who  can 
enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should  obtain  a  copy  immediately. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS— A  wonderful  little  book,  telling 
you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sis¬ 
ter,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anybody 
you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young  lady 
in  the  land  should  have  this  book.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers.  Price  10  cents,  or  sent  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

110  w  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER— Containing  tricks  with  Dom¬ 
inoes,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  36  illustra¬ 
tion-  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  F rank  iou- 
-< .  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


u 

HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE — By  Old  King  Brady,  the  world 
known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable  and 
sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS-Showing  many  curi-  ' 
ous  tricks  with  figures  aud  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  And¬ 
erson.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  mail, 
postage  free,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
Publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET-Complete*instructions 
of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 
Also  containing  the  course  of  instructions,  descriptions  of  i 
groupds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Compiled  ana  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of  “  How  to  Be¬ 
come  a  West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  every  newsdealer  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will 
be  sent  to, your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Prank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND-Containing  over  fifty  of  the 
latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the 
secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent  post-paia, 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER— Containing  useful 
information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also  how 
to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lautern  Slides  and  other  Transpa¬ 
rencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W.  Ab¬ 
ney.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  or  will  be  sent  to  your  address,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY  CADET— 
Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance,  course  of 
Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard, 
Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should  know 
to  become  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Au¬ 
thor  of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”^  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  by  every  newsdealer  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
will  be  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS— Full  directions 
how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  ^Eolian  Harp,  Xylophone 
and  other  musical  instruments,  together  with  a  brief  description  - 
of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald,  for  u. 
20  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines.  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it  to  your 
address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART — Containing  a  complete  descrip 
tion  ot  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand,  together 
with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  20th  Street,  New  York. 


YOUNG  KLONDIKE 

STORIES  OF  A  GOLD  SEEKER. 

Handsomely  Colored  Covers. 

32  PAGES.  ISSUED  TWICE  A  MONTH. 


Price  5  Cents. 


Price  5  Cents. 


BY  AN  OLD  MINER. 

1  Young  Klondike;  or,  Off  For  the  Land  of  Gold. 

2  Young  Klondike’s  Claim;  or,  Nine  Golden  Nuggets. 

3  Yoiing  Klondike’s  First  Million;  or, His  Great  Strike  on  El  Dorado 

Creek.  I 

4  Young  Klondike  and  the  Claim  Agents;  or,  Fighting  the  Land 

Sharks  of  Dawson  City. 

5  Young  Klondike’s  New  Diggings;  or,  The  Great  Gold  Find  on  Owl 

Creek. 

6  Young  Klondike’s  Chase;  or,  The  Gold  Pirates  of  the  Yukon. 

7  Young  Klondike’s  Golden  Island;  or,  Half  a  Million  in  Dust. 

8  Young  Klondike’s  Seven  Strikes;  or,  The  Gold  Hunters  of  High 

Hock. 

9  Young  Klondike’s  Jotirney  to  Juneau;  or,  Guarding  a  Million 

in  Gold. 

10  Young  Klondike’s  Lucky  Camp;  or,  Working  the  Unknown’s  Claim. 

11  Young  Klondike’s  Lost  Million;  or,  The  Mine  Wreckers  of  Gold 

Creek.  s  N 

12  Young  Klondike’s  Gold  Syndicate;  or,  Breaking  the  Brokers  of 

Dawson  City. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ANY 
ADDRESS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  5  CENTS  PER  COPY.  ADDRESS 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 

29  West  26th  Street 


New  York. 


|  This  is  Our  Very  Latest!  f 


Yankee  Doodle. 


Containing  Stories  of  the  Present  (Bar. 

HANDSOMELY  LITHOGRAPHED  COLORED  COVERS. 


4  PRICE  5  CENTS  PER  COPY.  =§*= 

ISSUED  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS. 

BY  GENERAL.  GEO.  A.  NELSON. 


1  Yankee  Doodle,  the  Drummer  Boy;  or,  Young  America  to  the 

Front. 

2  Yankee  Doodle  in  Havana;  or,  Leading  Our  Troops  to  Victory. 

3  Yankee  Doodle  With  Sampson’s  Fleet;  or,  Scouting  for  the 

Admiral. 

4  Yankee  Doodle  With  Schley;  or,  Searching  for  the  Spanish  Fleet. 

5  Yankee  Doodle  With  Gomez;  or,  Adventures  in  the  Heart  of  Cuba. 

6  Yankee  Doodle  in  Porto  Rico;  or,  Routing  the  Spanish  at  San 

Juan. 

7  Yankee  Doodle  With  the  Rough  Riders;  or,  Hot  Work  in  Cuba. 

8  Yankee  Doodle  at  the  Siege  of  Santiago;  or,  Scouting  the  Line  for 


Shafter. 


For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt 
of  Price.  5  Cents  Per  Copy,  by 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


29  West  26th  St., 


New  York 


YOUNG 


Vi> 


GLORY. 


coisrT^Y.iisri3srG- 

PATRIOTIC  WAR  STORIES. 

HANDSOMELY  COLORED  COYERS. 


32  Solid  Reading  Pages. 

EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 


ALREADY  PUBLISHED: 


By  COMMODORE  MORGAN. 

1  Young  Glory,  the  Hero  of  the  White  Squadron. 

2  Young  Glory  on  Shore;  or,  Fighting  For  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

3  Young  Glory  and  the  Spanish  Cruiser;  or,  A  Brave  Fight  Against 

Odds. 

4  Young  Glory  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  the  Insurgents. 

5  Young  Glory  Under  Fire;  or,  Fighting  the  Spaniards  in  Cuban 

Waters. 

6  Young  Glory  in  Morro  Castle;  or,  Rescuing  American  Prisoners. 

7  Young  Glory  With  Gomez;  or,  Raiding  and  Scouting  in  Cuba. 

8  Young  Glory  With  Commodore  Dewey;  or,  Defeating  the  Span¬ 

iards  at  Manila. 

9  Young  Glory  at  San  Antonio;  or,  Brave  Work  With  the  Cuban 

Patriots. 

10  Young  Glory  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  or,  The  Capture  of 

Manila. 

11  Young  Glory  With  Commodore  Schley;  or,  The  Spanish  Fleet  at 

Santiago. 

12  Young  Glory  With  Admiral  Sampson;  or,  The  Destruction  of 

Spain’s  Fleet. 

13  Young  Glory  With  General  Shafter;  or,  Driving  the  Spaniards 

from  Cuba. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  5  CENTS  PER  COPY.  ADDRESS 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


I  j  -  ■  •  ' 


.  . 
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THE  HANDSOMEST  PUBLISHED! 


EVERY  STORY 


33  Pages. 


COMPLETE. 


PRICE  5  CENTS. 


1  Dick  Decker,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman,  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

2  The  Two  Boy  Brokers;  or,  From  Messenger  Bovs  to  Million¬ 

aires.  by  A  Retired  Banker 

3  Little  Lou,  the  Pride  of  the  Continental  Army.  A  Story  of  the 

American  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

4  Railroad  Ralph,  the  Boy  Engineer'.  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

5  The  Boy  Pilot  of  Lake  Michigan.  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

6  Joe  Wiley,  the  Young  Temperance  Lecturer,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

7  The  Little  Swamp  Fox.  A  Tale  of  Gen’l  Marion  and  His  Men.  t 

by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

8  Young  Grizzly  Adams,  the  Wild  Beast  Tamer.  A  True  Story 

of  Circus  Life,  by  Hal  Stan  dish 

9  North  Pole  Nat;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Frozen  Deep. ' 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

10  Little  Deadshot,  the  Pride  of  the  Trappers,  by  An  Old  Scout 

11  Liberty  Hose;  or,  The  Pride  of  Plattsville, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

12  Engineer  Steve,  the  Prince  of  the  Rail,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

13  Whistling  Walt,  the  Champion  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  American 

Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

14  Lost  in  the  Air:  or.  Over  Land  and  Sea,  by  Allyn  Draper 

15  The  Little  Demon;  or,  Plotting  Against  the  Czar, 

by  Howard  Austin 

16  Fred  Farrell,  the  Barkeeper’s  Son,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

17  Slippery  Steve,  the  Cunning  Spy  of  the  Revolution, 

by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

18  Fred  Flame,  the  Hero  of  Greystone  No.  1,  bv  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

19  Harry  Dare;  or,  A  New  York  Boy  in  the  Navy. 

by  Col.  Ralph  Fenton 

20  Jack  Quick,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C  Merritt 


For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt 
of  Price,  5  Cents  Per  Copy,  by 

FRANK  TDUSEY,  Publisher, 


2i)  We«t  26th  St., 


New  York. 


